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Yo the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 
Pur life of Nicholas Ferrar, as 
written by Dr, Peckard and reprint- 
ed in Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography, appears to me so in- 
teresting In itself, and so capable of 
affording much useful instruction, 
that though many of your readers 
may have already perused it in de 
tail, [ venture to hope the following 
sketch may not prove wholly unac- 


ceptable. AMICUS. 
LIFE OF THE REV. NICHOLAS 
FERRAR. 
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few biographical ac- 
interesting or useful 
than those of men of learning and 
talents, who, having mixed much 
with the world, have at length per- 
ceived its vanities, and hate retired 
from them to spend their remaining 
days in the immediate service of their 
God and Saviour. Among persons 
of this description the celebrated 
Nicholas Ferrar may be included ; 
and though In reviewing his life we 
shall perceive a great mixture of 
austerity, and perhaps even of for- 
malism and superstition, yet with ail 
his peculiarities we cannot fail to 
discover a genuine though often- 
times mistaken piety, and may learn 
from his example not a few lessons 
of much practical importance. 

The father of Nicholas Ferrar was 
a merchant of considerable opulence 
in London; a man of respectable 
family, liberal manners, extensive 


Charity, and earnest devotion. Of 


his mother, who was remarkable for 

personal beauty and great modesty 

of character, Bishop Lindsell was 

accustomed to say, that “he knew 
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of no woman superior to her in elec- 
quence, true judgment or wisdom, 
and that few were equal to her in 
charity towards men or piety towards 
God.” 

Nicholas, the third son of these 
worthy and Christian parents, was 
born Feb. 2, 1592, in Mark Lane, 
London; and, being of tractable dis- 
position and lively parts, was sent to 
school at four years of age, and ina 
few months could read or repeat with 
creat propriety a chapter of the holy 
Scriptures—-his parents having al- 
ways accustomed their children from 
their infancy to this sacred duty. 
His powers of memory, and his ear- 
ly proficiency in historical and clas- 
sical learning, caused him to be re- 
moved at six vearsof age to Euborn 
School, near Newbury in Berkshire, 
from which, by the especial recom- 
mcndation of his tutor, he was ad- 
mitted at Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 
his fourteenth year. From his in- 
fancy he united great diligence in 
study with natural talents of the 
highest order; but far from exciting 
envy, even among his youthful com- 
petitors, his amiable and cheerful 
temper, combined with almost ex- 
cessive modesty and delicacy of cha- 
racter, won upon their affections as 
much as it secured their esteem. 

A circumstance which occurred in 
his sixth year evinces the religious 
sentiments which had thus early ta- 
ken possession of his mind. Deing 
one night unable to sleep, a fit of 
scepticism seized him, and gave him 
the greatest perplexity and uneasi- 
ness. He doubted “whether there 
was a God ;” andilf there was, * what 
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482 Life of the Rev. 
was the ucceptable mode of 
serving him.” In extreme grief, he 
rose at midnight and went duwn to a 
erass plat in the garden, where he 
stood a long time sad aml! pensive ; 
reflecting seriously upon the great 
doubts which thus extremely per. 


mast 


plexed bim. At length, throwisg 
himseif upon his hands and face to 


the ground, and spreading out his 
hands,he cricd aloud—*Yes ; there js, 
there must be a God: and he, no 
question, if I duly and earnestly seek 
it of him, will teach me not only 
how to know but how to serve him 
acceptably. He will ve with me all 
my life here, and at the. end will 
make me happy hereafter.’ His 
doubts now vanished, and he return. 
ed to bis apartment in tranquillity ; 
but the recollection of the circum- 
stance made him ever after com- 
miserate persons in distress of mind 
on religious accounts, to many of 
whom in future life his advice and 
persuasions became eminently con- 
solatory and instructive, 

The early promises of his infancy 
began very soon to be realized at 
college. His tutor, Mr. Lindsell, 
wishing to elicit and exhibit his tal- 
‘ents, or, as he himself expressed it, 
* to see his inside as well as his out- 
side,’ made such trials of his abili- 
ties as the Fellows thought quite un- 
reasonable, urging that ‘it was a 
shame to spur a fleet horse, which al- 
ready outwent the rider’s desire, and 
won every race he put bim to.”’ Inall 
these examinations young Ferrar 
succeeded beyond the highest expec- 
tations ; and being anxious to con- 
tinue the course of mental cultiva. 
tion which he had thus auspiciously 
begun, he gave himself unintermit- 
tingly to his studies— so that it be- 
came a common remurk, that his 
ehamber might be known by the can- 
die thet was last exunguished at 
night and first lighted in the morn- 
ing. His piety was equal to his 
learning, nor was any pursuit, how- 
ever mieresting, ever suffered to in- 
terfere with the regularity of his 
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atte dance at the coilege chapel—an 
example worthy of imitation by ma- 
hy junior members of our univers}. 
tles in the present day, who, with 
much clearer ideus, perhaps, of the 
general nature of Christianity, than 
were possessed by young Ferrar, 
might yet find in his scrupulous 
strictness of conduct and suscepii- 
bility of conscience, no unworthy 
subject of Christian emulation. 

In his second year Ferrar became 
a Fellow-commoner, his parents 
having deferred this privilege till he 
had proved that he deserved it; and 
in 1610 he took his first degree in 
Arts, and the same year was elected 
a Fellow of his college. His literary 
acquisitions, as well as his personal 
character and influence among his 
friends, had by this time become so 
conspicuous that Mr. Lindsell was 
accustomed to exclaim, “ May God 
keep him in a right mind ; for if he 
should turn schismatic, or heretic, 
he would make work for all the world, 
Such ahead! Such power of argu- 
ment! Such a tongue, and such a 
pen! Such a memory withal he hath, 
with such indefatigable pains, that all 
these joined together, I knownot who 
would be able to contend with him.” 

But the rising genius and virtues 
of Ferrar could notexempt him from 
the ordinary afflictions of humanity ; 
among which he had to enumerate 
a feminine and sickly temperament 
of body, visibly aggravated by his 
severe studies, and which, though it 
could not abate his own courage, be- 
gan greatly to excite the alarm ol 
his friends. Hus faithful and affec- 
tionate physician being apprehensive 
that his valuable life was near lis 
close, and his friends in general 
thinking it impossible for him to sur- 
vive another winter in England, he 
was prevailed upon to retire to the 
Continent, where by the course re- 
commended for his adoption, his 
medical adviser predicted that his 
life might possibly last to thirty-five 
years, beyond which he had no hopes 
that it could, under any circumstan- 
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1817.] Life of the Rev. 
ces, be prolonged, The heads of 
the university, as soon as they were 
informed of Mr. Ferrar’s intention, 
and that he was about to join the 
retinue of the princess Elizabeth, 
“who was proceeding to the palatinate 
with the Palsgrave her husband, 
procured him, by special favour, his 
Master’s degree, for which he had 
already performed the previous ex- 
ercises, though he was not of suffi- 
cieut standing to receive it in the or- 
dinary course. His written farewel to 
his family has been preserved, in 
which he dwells upon the im- 
portance of preparing for death ; 
exiorts his brothers and sisters to 
piety, unity, and love ; consoles his 
parents with the thought, that “if he 
should be soon dead to them, he 
was yet alive to God ;” implores their 
forgiveness if at any time he had 
displeased them, and adds, “ It was 
God that gave me to you; andif he 
take me from you, be not only con- 
tent but joyful that Iam delivered 
from the vale of misery. ‘This God, 
who hath kept me ever since I was 
born, will preserve me to the end, 
and will give me grace to live in his 
faith, to die in his favour, to rest in 
peace, to rise in his power, and to 
reiyn in his glory.” 

At the present moment, when, af- 
‘era long disruption from all conti- 
hental intercourse, a general cager- 
ness for foreign travel has seized 
upon all ranks of our countrymen, it 
may not be useless or uninteresting 
tolearn the principles and intentions 
with which a youth of Mr. Ferrar’s 
Character, and who with all his ac; 
(uisitions was but in his twenty-first 
reary commenced his undertaking. 
Che utility of a continental tour,espe- 
cally for men who are to move in 
public life, has for many hundred 
years been a settled maxim in Enp- 
land ; and if, during the last two or 
three years, the public¢eeling seems 
‘0 have somewhat changed upon this 
Subject, it has been chiefly on ac- 
‘ount of the moral contagion which 
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is known to exist in various parts of 
the Continent,in conjenction with the 
unfavourabie effects lately produced, 
or supposed to have been produced, 
upon the agriculture, manufactures, 
and general prosperity of our own 
country, by concentrating Into the 
space of a single summer the erdl- 
nary portion of travelling alloted to 
several years, The miscnieis, how- 
ever, of the practice would not so 
often have preponderated over the 
benefits, had all our junior travellers 
commenced their expeditions with 
the same enlightened and religious 
views as the subject of the present 
remarks. The above-mentioned 
Lindsell expressly declared, that 
‘* he knew that in all virtue Nicholas 
Ferrar was an old man; and that the 
stock of learning, wisdom, and re- 
ligion, which he carried out with him 
would be increased at his return.” 
It should also be remembered that 
Ferrar was fully aware of the moral 
danger to which he might be expos- 
ed; but he believed it to be his duty 
to take the step, so that, to use the 
words of his biographer, ‘he was 
armed beforehand against whatever 
might occur, and rejied humbly up- 
on the mercy of God to protect him.”’ 

By the kind attention of Dr. Scot, 
who had succeeded to the mastership 
of Clare Halli, Ferrar was presented 
at court, and, having changed the 
gravity of his scholastic dress for a 
garb more suited to his new appoint- 
ment, set sail with the courtiers for 
Flushing, where on his arrival he 
found that the sea air, as his physi- 
cian predicted, had removed his in- 
termittent fever, and produced the 
most favourable effect upon his con- 
stitution. Accompanying the prin- 
cess [Elizabeth from city to city, he 
minutely investigated and recorded 
the manners, religion, manufactures, 
government, and charitable institu- 
tions, of the Dutch, paying especial 
attention to their modes of preach- 
ing, their rites and ceremonies, and 
whatever else seemed worthy of ob- 
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servation in an age when theology 
was scarcely less the study of a po- 
litician than of adivine, The prin- 
cess not intending to travel by the 
route which Mr Ferrar had propos- 
ed for himself, he declined a liberal 
appointment which he might have 
obtained in her service, and pursued 
his journey alone from Amoterdam 
to Hamburgh, thence to te univer- 
sity of Leipsic, thence to Botemia, 
and thence to the Italian States. In 
each of these places he remained a 
sufficient time to gain ap intimate 
acquaintance with whatever appear- 
ed wortby of his attcnuon, studying 
the history, the language, and gene- 
ral literature of every country at 
which be arrived. At Letpsic, in 
particular, he procured tutors in the 
various arts and sciences taught in 
that university; and while, on the 
one hand, his company Was eagerly 
soucht by the hterary residents, the 
English merchants and faciors also, 
on the other, who were equally de- 
lighted with his obiliues, his integri- 
ty, and his suavity of manners, were 
transmitting with admiration his 
fame and character to his native 
country. 

To detail the particulars of his 
Jong residence upon the Continent 
would exceed the Jimitsef this brief 
narrative. His desire to procure 
useful information continued unabat- 
ed; so that his biographer remarks, 
that “there was scarcely any trade, 
art,skill, or science concerning which 
he could not discourse, to the aston- 
ishment even of the professors them- 
selves in their sevcral professions.” 
More than once during his travels 
he was apparently et the point of 
death, especially when at Marseilles, 
where he was attacked by a malig- 
nant fever, from which he with diffi- 
culty recovered. Ele was affection- 
ately attended in his illness by an 
English gentleman whom he met 
with in his travels, and to whom his 
religious counsel had been highly 
beneficial. This gentleman‘had fled 
from his native country on account 
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of having siain his antagonist in a 
duel, and was the victlui oi a secret 
remorse and despall, which at length 
yieided, In a considerabie Measure, 
to the ar,uments ot Mr Ferrar; so 
that the unbappy sufferer became 
more composed, and bepan even to 
lecr arising hope of Divine pity and 
furgiveness. With this iriena ber. 
rar revurned tom Marseiiles i¢ 
Venice, whence he set saii for Spain, 
and harrowly escaped being Captur- 
ed during his voyage by a pirate. On 
this, as on HuMeErous ober occasions, 
he exhibited great personal Courage ; 
for the ship’s company being divided 
respeciing the propriety of yielding 
or fights, and referring the matter 
to his decision, he resujutely advised 
them to commit their cause to God, 
and to die rather than fall into the 
hands of the Turks. Jusi, however, 
as they were prepaiing to shew their 
covhidence by firing the first shot, 
ihe pirate, perceiving aricher prize, 
chanyed its course, and was heard of 
ho more. 

Upon his landing in Spain, Nicho- 
las kerrar proceeded to Madrid, 
where the usual remittances from 
his father not having arrived, he sold 
his cloke and some of his jewels, and 
proceeded with a valuable rapier in 
his bund for the seaside, at which, al- 
ter a jong and dangerous journey of 
five hundred miles on foot, he at 
length arrived, and set sail from St. 
Sebastian’s for Dover, in his twen'y- 
sixth year, having been absent from 
England about five years. 

Hitherto we have regarded Mr. 
Ferrar as a religious young man 
of talents and leisure in a private 
station, and with no fixed employ- 
ment; we ought now to consider 
him under a new and higher cha- 
ractete—us ap important member of 
society, employing his great endow- 
ments and capacitics in the ardu- 
ous avocations of a public life. This 
pert, however, of hts memol's, 
though very interesting, must, lor 
the sake of brevity, be reluctantly 
pussed over with a few slight rt 
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marks. His ehief occupation in 
London was with the affairs of the 
Virginia Company ; which the king, 
under the influence of the Spanish 
ambassador, Gondomar, had deter- 
mined to suppress. The skill, in- 
trepidity, and perseverance of Fer- 
rar, in the whole of this most difficult 
and protracted business, exceeded 
even all that the sanguine hopes of 
his friends had anticipated, and ex- 
torted the highest admiration and 
encomiums from the very persons 
appointed by the king for carrying 
the design of the court into execu- 
tion. By his eloquence and firmness 
of character, combined with an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the affairs of 
the Company, and of the arts em- 
ployed for its ruin, Ferrar was able 
to suspend, for a considerable time, 
the suppression of the charter; and 
even when the blow at length arrived, 
and the papers were seized, he had, 
unknown to the Company, made 
such prudent arrangements, particu- 
larly by procuring attested copies of 
all their books, and similar precau- 
tions, that it still remained in the 
power of the Directors to vindicate 
their proceedings, and possibly, when 
the ferment should have a little sub- 
sided, to procure a reversal of the 
dissolution. —The following circum- 
stance may be related as a specimen 
not only of his talents and his character, 
but of his zealous endeavours, in his 
connection with an important com- 
mercial company, for the welfare of 
the natives and colony under their 
direction : indeed, his wish to pro- 
mote Christian knowledge among the 
heathen was so conspicuous, that his 
iriends confidently predicted that he 
Was designed by Providence to be- 
Come a missionary. The circum- 
stance just alluded to will appear 
best in the words of the original 
biographer. 


YY } 
| “When the council was met, the 
Ceputy, Mr. Ferrar, was commanded 
‘© come to the upper end of the 
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table. Then the accusers of the 
Company desired of the lords that 
one of the clerks of the council 
might read such and such letters and 
instructions written in such and such 
months. Some of which being read, 
the lords of the council looked upon 
one another with evident marks of 
astonishment; observing that there 
was nothing of that dangerous con- 
sequence in those papers which the 
accusers had informed them they 
would discover, but, on the contrary, 
much matter of high commendation. 
‘Point out,’ said one lord, * where 
is the fault or error in these letters 
and instructions ; for my own part, I 
must say that I cannot see any.’ 
“The enemies of the Company 
then prayed their Jordships to hear 
them all read out ; and then they said 
it would soon appear where the faults 
lay. ‘Yea, yea,’ said the lord trea- 
surer with vehemence; ‘read on, 
read on: we shall anon find them.’ 
So they still persisted to read. And, 
in a word, so much patience had the 
lords, or rather so much pleasure, 
that many of them said they thought 
their time had been well spent. All 
these letters and instructions being 
in the end tbus read out, and nothing 
at all appearing which was any ways 
disadvantageous to the Company, but, 
on the contrary, very much to their 
credit and honour; the marquis of 
Hamilton stood up, and said, ¢ That 
there was one letter which he prayed 
might be read over again, on which 
he should desire to muke a few ob- 
servations.” Which being according- 
ly done, ‘ Weill,’ satd he, ‘ my lords, 
we have spent many hours here, in 
hearing all these letters and instruc. 
tions, and yet-I could not help re- 
questing to hear this one letter over 
again: because I think that all your 
lordships must agree with me that it 
is absolutely a master-piece. And 
indeed they are all ina high degree 
excellent. Truly.my lords, we have 
this day lost no time at all. Forldo 
assure you, that if our attendance 
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here were for many days, I for my 
part would willingly sit them out to 
hear sO plous, so wise, and indeed 
politic instructions as these are. 
They are papers as admirably well 
penned as any Lever heard. And I 
believe, if the truth were known, 
your lordships are all of the same 
opinion.’ 

“The earl of Pembroke said, 
‘There is not one thing in them all, 
which, as far as I can see, deserves 
in the least degree to be excepted 
against. On the contrary, they all 
deserve the highest commendation: 
containing advices far more excel- 
lent than I could have expected to 
have met with in the letters of a 
trading company. lor they abound 
with soundness of good matter, and 
profitable instruction with respect 
both to relizion and policy ; and they 
possess uncommon elegance of lan- 
fuage.’ Many other jords concurred 
in these Commendations, and atlength 
one, addressing himself to Mr. Fer- 
rar, said, ‘Mr. Deputy, I pray you 
tell us who penned these letters and 
instructions : we have some reason 
to think it was yoursel?.’ 

“ Mr. Ierrar, whose modesty and 
humility were not inferior to his other 
rare accomplishments, replied, ‘ My 
lord, these are the letters and instruc- 
tions of the Company, and the Coun- 
cil of the Company. For in all 
weighty affairs they order several 
committees to make each a rough 
draught of what they judge proper 
to be done in these mutters: which 

ough draughts are aiierwards all put 
to acco aid presented first to the 
Council, and then to the Company to 
receive ai! proper alteration, as they 
shall please. Andihus every thing is 
drawn up and concluded upon the ad- 
vice of many.’ After due commenda- 
tion of his modesty as well as his abili- 
ty,it wasrepied tohim; ‘Mr.Deputy, 
that these papers before us are the 
production of one pen, is very plainly 
discernible : they are jewels that all 
come out of one rich cabinet, of which 
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we have undoubted reason to belicye 
that you are the true possessor,» 
At the suppression of the Vir. 
ginia Company’s Charter, Mr. Ferrap 
determined to put into effect a reso. 
lution which he had formed Jone 
before of retiring from public life, 
and devoting himself exclusively to 
the immediate service of God. That 
this determination was not a sudden 
idea, consequent upon the disap. 
pointments which he had experienced 
In conducting the Company’s con- 
cerns, may be inferred from various 
Circumstances in his previous con- 
duct. Tie had repeatedly declined 
the acceptance of any public office, 
though solicited both by the govern. 
ment and his immediate connections 
in lite ; and bad confidentially stated 
to bis friends, as a reason for this 
conduct, that he had resolved, as soon 
as he had discharged the duties ol 
his present station, to enter upon a 
course of religious retirement—— 
The same intention was again ex- 
pressed on a more peculiar occasion. 
A citizen of the first class for al- 
fluence and respectability was anx- 
ious for an alliance with Ferrar, and 
offered him the hand of his daughter, 
whose pecuniary expectations were 
known to be very large, and of whose 
extraordinary beauty, talents, and 
virtues, Ferrar had expressed the 
highest admiration. He, however, 
steadily refused this inviting and In 
every respect beneficial proposal; 
and from a general revicw of the 
circumstances of this and_ other 
transactions of his life, there appears 
reason to conclude that he had form- 
ed his resolution of retirement seve- 
ral vears before, and probably on his 


recovery from one of his sicknesses 


while abroad, The unreasonable and 
superstitious notion of the superior 
advantages of a single life for the 
service of God seems in the early 
part of the seventeenth century to 
have still lingered in the minds 0 
many members of the Protestant 
Church; and as Ferrar’s devotion; 
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in various particulars, received a 
somewhat Monasuc tinge during his 
residence In the south of Europe, we 
cannot much wonder that he had 1m- 
pibed this injurious opinion amongst 
the rest. 

ferrar’s project of devotional re- 
jrement was the more peculiar from 
ihe circumstance that be was only 
twenty-seven years of age, and that 
his honours were but in their bud. 
He bad just been elected a member 
of parliament, in which capacity he 
had already distinguished himself by 
his wisdom and eloquence ; and was 
inthe direct road to celebrity and 
prelerment. His delicacy of consti- 
tution and frequent ill health are the 
only apologies that can be urged for 
his deserting thus early in life a pub- 
lic station of great usefulness for the 
indolent retirement of a deserted 
village. If Lis chief desire was to 
clorify God, he should doubtless 
have remained in the important sta- 
tion in which Providence had fixed 
him ;—by secession from the world, 
he forgot the duty and lost the op- 
portunity of letting his light shine 
before men. If, however, his immc- 
diate intention was to secure his own 
silvation more effectually than he 
thought would be possible in the 
hoisy walks of life, he ought to bave 
remembered, that if the path of duty 
lie in a busy and even dangerous 
scene, the Divine protection is more 
ikely to be afforded to us in dis- 
Charging its important avocations, 
than in a cowardly and unwarranted 
secession from them. Our Lord 
himself did not pray that his disci- 
ples might be taken out of the world, 
but that they might be kept from the 
evil of the world; and surely this 
PlOUS young man, had he humbly 
submitted to the same dispensation, 
race have confidently hoped for a 
“Mar protection. 

living fixed hig resolution, Fer- 
‘A! Was some time impeded in put- 
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ita Into execution by various 
—'¥ Concerns, particularly the ar- 
 pement of his brother’s commer- 
Cal affuirs, and the discharge of nu- 
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merous offices of trust and executor. 
ship in which bis known skill and 
integrity had caused him to be in. 
volved. These, however, by his 
great talents and application, were at 
length settied ; and nothing now re- 
mained but to retire to the lordship 
of Litthe Gidding, in the county of 
Huntingdon, which he had purchased 
on account of its seclusion and gene- 
ral fitness for his intended purpose. 
The parish had been depopulated 
some time before; and nothing re. 
mained but an extremely large man- 
sion-house, going hastily t» decay, 
with a small chufch within thirty or 
forty paces of the house, and which 
had been sacrilegiously converted 
lato a barn. 

Having arrived at his new resi- 
dence he sent for his aged mother, 
who brought over her son-in-law, 
with her daughter, and their nuime- 
rous family. Mrs. Ferrar was now 
seventy-three years of age, yet pos- 
sessed of so much health and vigour 
as to appear but about forty. The 
meeting between Ferrar and his mo- 
ther is pathetically described ; though 
twenty-seven years of age, a member 
of the British senate, and engaged in 
the most important public affairs of 
his age, the dututful son respectfully 
knelt down at his first approach to 
receive her parental blessing. He 
then urged her to retire into the 
house to repose herself after her 
journey. This, however, she refused 
to do till she had repaired to the 
Church toofler up her acknowledg- 
ments to God; but finding it filled 
with implements of agriculture, she 
immediately set the numerous work- 
men of the household to cleanse and 
repair it, declaring that she would 
not suffer her eyes to sleep or her 
eyelids to slumber ull she bad puri- 
fied the temple of the Lord. 

‘The family at Little Gidding now 
consisted of about forty persons ; 
and it being a time of extraordinary 
humiliation on account of the plague, 
Ferrar, with the consent of the bish- 
op, procured the minister of an ad- 
joining parish to read for their benefit 
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the Morning Service daily at eight 
o’ciock, the Litany at ten, and the 
Evening Service at four. With a 
view, however, to be legally autho- 
rized to give spiritual assistance to 
his family and others with whom he 
might be concerned, Ferrar svon 
took deacon’s orders 3 and wasimme- 
diately offered very valuable eccle- 
Siastical preferment by the friends 
who had before in vain solicited him 
to accept of temporal. Still, how- 
ever, he persisted in refusing ; and 
indeed, so far from desiring addition- 
al emoluinent, be had already volun- 
tarily divided all his estate among his 
family. He was, in fact, descended 
of a disinterested stock; for his 
mother, with a conscientious bene- 
volence equal to his own, had just 
restored to the church a valuable 
property in land and tithes, which 
had been impropriated fourscore 
years before; her son diligently ex- 
erting himsclf on the occasion, to 
ascertain the extent of the alienated 
elebc, which was not effected without 
much difficulty and perseverance. 
With similar zeal, he had some time 
before executed a provision in his 
father’s will for educating three chil- 
dren from Virginia, either to be put 
out to some proper business, or, if 
found fit, to be sent back well 
instructed as missionaries to convert 
their countrymen, their place being 
supplied by three others in succes- 
sion for ever. Duties of this nature 
were eminently congenial to Mr. 
Ferrar’s mind; and it is therefore 
much to be lamented that he should 
have withdrawn soearly from a sta- 
tion in which frequent occasions 
would have arisen for putting them 
in practice. 

Mr. Ferrar’s first employment in 
his new residence was to adorn and 
beautify the church, which he thus 
rendered a remarkably neat and 
convenient place of worship. This 
being finished, he repaired his own 
mansion, allotting one large apart- 
ment for the general family devotion, 
and two others for nightly oratories 
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for the male and female part of the 
household respectively ; with Sepa- 
rate Chambers and closets for each of 
his nephews and nieces, in order that 
every one might have full opportunity 
of meditating and praying without 
restraint or observation. His own 
lands consisting chiefly of Pasture, 
he concluded that the pigeons, of 
which greatnumbers had been usually 
kept on the premises, must necessa- 
rily feed upon his neighbour's corn, 
which he thought a species of injus 
tice. He therefore converted the 
dovecote into a large school-house, 
and gave permission to the children 
of the neighbouring towns to repair 
thither, to be gratuitously educated 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion ; having taken care to provide 
for this purpcose, as well as for the 
general tuition of the household, 
three competent instructers. The 
children of the family, when of suf- 
ficient age, were taken under the 
immediate instruction of Mr. Fer- 
rar himself, who pald especial regard 
to teaching them the Scriptures, the 
catechism, the church services, &c. 
making them not only learn them by 
memory, but studiously instructing 
them in their signification and impor- 
tance. At these pious lectures the 
children of the neighbouring parishes 
were always allowed and invited to 
attend, particularly on Sundays, when 
the forms of instruction and devo- 
tion were more peculiarly fixed and 
solemn; relieved, however, by sing- 
ing and by recitatious from the 
Book of Martyrs, or other interest- 
ing histories of a religious kind. 
Mr. Ferrar had himself composed 
a number of short narratives and 
tracts adapted for this purpose; as 
also a variety of hymns and odes, 
which were sct to music by the 
music-master of the family. These 
pieces occupied many volumes; but 
Mr. Ferrar’s principal works were 
a translation of Valdesso’s Con- 
siderations, and a Harmony ¢i the 
four Evangelists. In forming tne 
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latter he employed the mechanical 
lan since adopted by Dr. Priesiley, 
of taking; two printed copies of the 
same edition, and, after expunging 
ene side of each, cutting the various 
parables, histories, &c. Into eaperene 
slips, and arranging them by repeat- 
ed trials in a regular and connected 
form. In this book, each part was 
so neatly fitted and pasted down that 
the whole appeared like an ordinary 
piece of printing ; and being ex- 
quisitely bound, and adorned with 
pictures by the younger females of 
she household, king Charles the 
First, who had heard of this * Pro- 
testant nunnery,’’ and paid a visit of 
ayprobation to it, earnestly requested 
a sight of so great a curiosity, and 
would not surrender it but on the 
express condition of another being 
prepared for himself. His order be- 
ing ebeyed, the king was greatly 
pleased with the gift, and is reported 
io bave said: “This is indeed a 
most valuable work, and in many 
respects worthy to be presented to 
the greatest prince uponearth. For 
the matter it contains is the richest 
ofalltreasures. The laborious com- 
posure of it into this excellent form 
vfan harmony, the judicious contri- 
vance of the method, the curious 
workmanship in so neatly cutting 
out and disposing the text, the nice 
laying of these costly pictures, and 
the exquisite art expressed in the 
binding, are, I really think, not to be 
equalled. JT must acknowledge my- 
self to be indeed greatly indebted to 
the family for this jewel ; and what- 
ever is in my power [ shall at any 
lume be ready to do for any of them.” 
At the king’s request, the Gid- 
ding family made a harmony of the 
two Books of the Kings and Chroni- 
cles; which his majesty complained 
he had often desired his chaplains to 
perform, but in vain. With this 
harmony Charles was still moro 
pleased than with the former, con- 
sidering it to be “a fit mirror for a 
Christ. Obsery. No. 188. 
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king’s daily inspection, in order to 
see God’s judgments and mercies, 
his punishing of evil princes, and re- 
warding the good.”’ He intended to 
have had it printed; but the subse- 
quent troubles of his reign prevented 
the accomplishment of this wish.* 

It might be tedious to enter at 
greater length into the arrangements 
of Mr. Ferrar’s household. The 
chief employments, as far as devotion 
left time for other occupations, were 
such as have been already mention- 
ed, together with visiting the poor 
and sick, preparing medicines, and 
practising domestic and parochial 
surgery—_a virtue which was at that 
time held in so much esteem, that 
Herbert reckons it as one of tie reg- 
ular and indispensable occupations 
ofthe “Country Parson’s” wife. The 
humility, charity, and hospitality of 
Ferrar and his tamily became pro- 
verbial; and no person, however 
prepossessed against them, seems to 
have returned from their mansion 
Without sentiments of esteem and 
admiration. 

Some of the numerous faults in 


* The attachment of Charles to the fam- 
ily at Gidding did not cease with the hfe 
of the subject of this narrative, but was 
extended to Nicholas Ferrar, jun, the nes 
phew, from whom he received several oth- 
er harmonies of Scripture upon the uncle’s 
plan. Theearly genius and piety of this 
extraordinary young man, who died at 
twenty-one years of age, won so greatly 
upon the king that he took him under his 
immediate patronage, with a view to send 
him to the university. Young Nicholas 
Ferrar is said to have understood more lan- 
guages than he was years of age, and to 
have completed, during his short life, a 
considerable number of Jaborious works ; 
chiefly in the form of harmonies or poly- 
glotts. The King, when he fled from Ox- 
ford in the fatal year 1646, confidently 
trusted himself to Mr. John Ferrar, the 
brother of the elder and father of the 
younger Nicholas, from whom be received 
the greatest respect and courtesy. This 
was probably the last house in which the 
unfortunate monarch found himself among 
confidential and decided friends. 

35 
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Ferrar’s plan have been already men- 
tioned, and others must have sug- 
gested themselves to the reader 
without any particular specification. 
The establishment was open to many, 
if not most, of the objections that at- 
tach to the monastic institutions ; 
with, however, this important differ- 
ence, ihat Ferrar’s household, though 
considering acts of devotion as their 
chief business, did not neglect, but 
on the contrary diligently, and indeed 
eminently, practised all the charities 
and virtues of social life. Their fault 
consisted not so much in not attend- 
ing to the duties of the sphere which 
they professed to fill, asin not choos- 
ing a sphere more consistent with 
the ordinary dutics of human exis- 
tence ; dutics without which society 
could not be conducted, or even the 
common necessaries of life be pro- 
cured. Many, however, of those 
features which may appear most ex- 
ceptionable at the present day, were 
but the errors of the age, and not of 
the individuals. Fasting, and other 
acts of self-denial, held a much more 
prominent place in the conduct of 
religious persons at that period than 
they do at present. Our modern 
seasons of devotion, both public and 
private, have become so infrequent, 
and the prejudices against long 
prayers, long chapters, long fastings, 
and long sermons, so extensive and 
unconquerable that even the most 
moderate system of pious families in 
earlier ages, would, at the present 
moment, appear unreasonably harsh 
and superstitious to many an individ- 
ual who could not perhaps be charg- 
ed with gencral inattention to reli- 
gious dutics. It might be well if 
we were to borrow a little of what 
our forefathers could well spare from 
their superfluity ; for itis to be fear- 
ed that unchristian laxity is not less 
the besetting sin of modern religion- 
tists than pharisaic austerity was of 
some of their predecessors, 

The system of Ferrar, though 
conscientiously planned, was certain- 
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ly inconsistent with the general dy- 
ties of our present state of existence, 
Not only the day, but the whole also 
of the night was spent in acts of de. 
votion, one party relieving another by 
turns, sO that at no period of the 
twenty-four hours was the voice of 
praise or supplication unheard. 
Even the younger branches of the 
family, as well as the aged Mrs, 
Ferrar, rose, throughout the year, at 
four o’clock or earlier to their devo- 
tions: but Ferrar himself was stil] 
more scrupulous, for though during 
his mother’s life he so far complied 
with ber request as to throw himself 
upon his bed for three or four hours, 
ull one o’clock in the morning, yet 
after her death he only suffered him- 
self to repose in his frieze gown on 
a bear-skin upon the boards; besides 
which he watched either in the ora- 
tory or chapel not less than three 
nights in every successive week.— 
His premature death, as well as that 
of his accomplished nephew, are 
probably to be ascribed, in a conside- 
rable measure, to these rigid exces- 
ses. In addition to this, it can scarce- 
ly be doubted that religion in the 
minds of the servants and children 
of such a family must have assumed 
a repulsive and unwelcome frown, 
very different from that lovely and 
attractive form which indicates that 
her ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths peace. Not all the 
active virtues and amiable qualities 
of a Ferrar could in all probability 
prevent this injurious association. 
The death of this holy man, which 
took place in December, 1637, being 
the forty-fiflth year of his age, was 
attended by no very remarkable cit- 
cumstance. His devotion had lor 
many years been too ardent to admit 
of much visible increase ; und, from 
the usual order of God’s providence; 
there appeared no reason to expect 
that it would be diminished. Short: 
ly before his death, he gave direc- 
tions for burning three hampers © 
comedies, tragedies, heroic poems 
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and romances, upon the spot which 
he had marked out for his grave ; 
which being pertormed, and find- 
ing himself declining very fast, he 
received the sacrament, and after a 
most affectionate farewell of his 
family, expired, remarks his biogra- 
pher, * without a struggle ora groan, 
in a rapturous ecstacy of devotion.”’ 


Having thus brought this narra- 
tive to a conclusion, we might pro- 
fitably advert to several features in 
the character of Mr. Ferrar; but 
for the sake of brevity let us notice 
but two—his reverence for ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and his diligence 
in prayer. 

In speaking of the former, it is 
impossible not to perceive a remark- 
able contrast between the conduct 
of Ferrar and that of many profes- 
sors of rejigion in our own Umes. 
This humble man, it must be con. 
fessed, carried his ideas upon this 
subject, even to an extreme; so 
much so indeed as to be unwilling 
to officiate, in his own family, till he 
had procured deacon’s orders. In 
no instance did he think of violating 
the discipline of the church: his 
intense devotion was wholly uncon- 
nected with innovation. It too often 
happens, that when a person of ar- 
dent mind, like Mr. Ferrar, sudden- 
ly quits a prosperous secular pro- 
fession, and resolves to take upon 
himself the public ministry of God’s 
word, he begins before long to be- 
tray a spirit very inconsistent with 
either ecclesiastical discipline or 
scriptural sobriety of doctrine. This 
unhappy result is easily accounted 
for. The regular divine, who from 
his youth has devoted himself to the 
Studies of his profession, who has 
considered the history of the church 
In various ages, and become ac- 
quainted with the controversies that 
have successively risen and died 
away, will probably, by the time he 
arrives at the middle periods of life, 
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have learned the practical excellency 
and superiority of such moderate and 
scriptural systems, both of doctrine 
and discipline, as that which we as 
churchmen have the happiness to 
enjoy. Having heard objections and 
their refutation—having seen the 
tendency of human nature to novelty, 
and of human pride to singularity— 
he begins to dread these latter evils 
not less than those of indifference or 
formality. But not so, in general, 
the man who in the meridian of life 
is suddenly reclaimed from a course 
of sin and folly, and, before he well 
knows the ground upon which he 
stands, determines to plunge into the 
ministry. To him the Bible being a 
new book, and religion a new con- 
cern, he cannot be expected to per- 
ceive at once the whole system of 
revelation in its various bearings and 
dependencies. He discovers, per- 
haps, a single fact or doctrine of 
allowedly great importance ;: this he 
pursues to consequences which a 
few years further study of God’s word 
would have convinced him by no 
means necessarily followed from the 
admitted tenet. He begins to syste- 
matize: one half of revelation be- 
comes almost useless to him, and the 
other half is stretched and overstrain- 
ed to suit his purpose. He is ush- 
ered into a new world, in which he 
has neither sufficient humility nor 
wisdom to know how to guide his 
footsteps: he has acquired a certain 
measure of religious knowledge 
which, comparing his present with 
his former self, instead of with a 
higher standard, he begins to think 
much greater than it really is, and 
wonders that men are not convinced 
by arguments which to hisown mind 
appear so plain and forcible ; not 
knowing that there are further con- 
siderations in reserve, which, had he 
studied more deeply, and prayed 
more humbly, might have greatly 
modified his conclusions. He pities 
those as shallow divines and weaker 
brethren who not only know all he 
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knows, and see all Ae sees, but who 
also know and see so much more, 
that they have learned the necessity 
of humility and modesty, as weil as 
of sincerity and zeal. He thinks he 
secs farther than others, only be- 
cause his range of vision is more 
confined: he imagines himself wiser 
than others, precisely because he is 
ignorant of the difficuities which he 
overleaps. At the first entrance Into 
any science, this effect is too apt to 
take place in an undisciplined mind : 
there was atime, perhaps, when the 
Mathematician and mechanic can 
remember having thought it quite 
as €asy to quadrate the circie or dis- 
cover a perpetual motion, as to per- 
form any other abstruse operation 
in their respective sciences; and it 
was not till each became in reality 
wiser, that he discovered and con- 
fessed his ignorance. It is, there- 
fore, often ominous to find a Jate and 
sudden, though perhaps genuime, 
conversion, followed by an imme- 
diate desire to quit a responsible 
secular station, for the sake of un- 
dertaking an ofiice which, in the 
usual course of God’s providence, 
demands years of deliberation and 
study, as well as simply piety and 
zeal to prepare a candidate tor its 
faithful discharge. Wiuth > regard, 
however, to Nicholas Ferrar, these 
remirks do not perhaps strictly ap- 
ply ; for though he would probably 
have been more In the path of du'y 


(supposing his health adequate to 


the task) by continuing in those de- 
partments of life where he was al- 
ready so usefully employed, yet it 
must be remembered that from his 
infancy, he, like Timothy, had known 
the holy Scriptures ; iis piety had 
been deep and early ; his judgment 
in theological matters well matured ; 
and every thing rendered him fi! for 
the sacred office, except the impor- 
tant circumstance that it was incom- 
paiible with another and previous 
allotment, which, unless under very 
peculiar and providential circum- 
stances, he had no just warrant to 
forsake. Had, however, Ferrar’s 
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devotion been as novel as it was ar. 
dent, he might very probably haye 
become the very character which 
his tutor Lindsell dreaded, and have 
lived only to exasperate those con- 
troversies and disputes which it js 
the object of older and wiser Chris- 
tians to appease. St. Paul express. 
ly enjoins, that the minister of Christ 
should not be a novice ; and surely 
no man so compietely answers to 
this character, or is so likely to in- 
troduce Corresponding novelties of 
dociribe, or Innovations on sobriety 
of discipline, as one whose eyes are 
suddenly opened to the truth in 
middle life; whose affections and 
zeal are ardent, while his judgment 
is still feeble and immature; and 
who, finding himself really wiser 
than his former assoctates and 
friends, conjectures that he knows 
more also than those whose whole 
life has been devoted to the humble 
and practical study ef the Divine 
will. 

The second feature noticed in 
Ferrar’s character was his diligence 
in prayer. Here, however, as in 
almost every thing else, his fault 
was excess ; for his family not only 
met for devotion six Umes a day ; 
twice publicly in the church, using 
the accustomed service, and four 
times in the house, using prayers 
appointed by himself for the pur- 
pose; but, as was before related, 
they spent the whole night by 
turns, in similar employments, two 
congregations being constantly in 
attendance in the oratories respec- 
tively appropriated to the male and 
female part of the family. Here, 
in the course of four hours of the 
night, the whole Book of Psalms 
was regularly chanted; a custom 
which, except to minds eminent- 
ly devout, could only serve to Ten: 
der them tedious, instead of inte- 
resting and instructive. It is 1n- 
deed the happiness of the blessed 
inhabitants of heaven to encircle 
the Divine Throne “day without 
night rejoicing ;” and there appeers 
at first sight something sublime 
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in the spectacle of a 
y imitating this celes- 
tialexample. Buta further conside- 
ration of the nature and the duules 
of mankind will place this monastic 
custom only among those splendida 
feccata into which even the none of 
men are sometimes apt lo fall, in 
their aspirations after extraordinary 
excellence. 

The great subject, however, of 
apprehension 1n the case of Ferrat 
is lest all these ceremonial observ. 
ances should have been merely the 
ofispring of a self-righteous spirit ; 
should have originated in superstition 
rather than piety; in fear rather than 
love. In the Church of Rome, 1n- 
numerable cases of this kind occur ;— 
but to Ferrar the remark does not 
appear to be applicable, at least in its 
greatest extent ; for his biographer 
expressly asserts, that ¢ he attributed 
no saving merit to his observances ;” 
and indeed the general tenor of his 
conversation and conduct proves that 
he ardently loved the duties which 
he performed. The following pas- 
sage, for example, from one of bis 
prayers, shews his delight in the con- 
stant worship of God :— 

“Thou hast given to us a freedom 
from all other affairs, that we may 
without distraction attend thy ser- 
vice. That holy Gospel which came 
down from Heaven, containing things 
the angels desire to look into, is, by 
thy goodness, continually open to our 
view: the sweet music thereof is 
continually sounding in our ears: 
heavenly songs are by thy mercy put 
lito our mouths, and our tongues 
and lips made daily instruments of 
pouring forth thy praise. This, 
Lord, is the work, and this the plea- 
sure of the angels in heaven: and 
dost thou vouchsafe to make us par. 
takers of so high a happiness? The 
<nowledge of Thee, and of thy Son, 
is everlasting life. Thy service is 
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The doctrines of Popery, Ferrar 
frequently and explicitly denied ; so 
that in his tenets he appears to have 
been a Protestant, though in his dis- 
cipline he was evidently inclined to 
the rites of Popery. Little Gidding 
was, in the Church of England, what 
Port Royal was in that of Rome. 
Ardent devotion avd love to che 
Redeemer characterized both ; and 
both were open to the charge of 
unnecessary singularity, and burden- 
some observances. In each, how- 
ever, peace, charity, good order, and 
love for the souls and bodies of men 
were eminently exhibited, and upon 
euch the hand of persecution fell with 
unrelenting hostility. The Papists 
in France urged, that Port Royal was 
hereticaliy Protestant ; und the Pro- 
testants in Engiand, that Little Gid- 
ding was heretically Popish. Port 
Royal was destroyed by the Jesuits, 
and Little Gidding by the Puritans. 
Perhaps, therefore, the two estab. 
lishments may be considered as form- 
ing the immediate link and nearest 
points of approximation, between two 
widely differing churches; and may 
furnish, both in their excellences and 
faults, not a few useful hints to the 
members of both. 


—_——=rar 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In reading Mr. Pearson’s Memoirs 
of the late Dr. Buchanan, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the following 
passage, quoted from one of Dr. 
Buchanan’s sermons :— 

“This doctrine of justification by 
works is, In substance, also the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church ; and it 
will always be the popular doctrine 
among Christians who have little true 
religion, by whatever denomination 
they may be called. [or it is the 
doctrine of the world. It is found 
where the name of Christ is not 
known ; and it is the spirit of every 
false religion and superstition upon 
earth.” (Vol. I. p. 336.) 

The observation is not new ; but 
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it is placed in a striking point of ob- 
servation, and may assist us, I think, 
in accounting for some reccnt oc- 
currences, 

It is wel] known, that among many 
varicties, there are two leading par- 
ties and two systems of doctrine in 
the Church of Engiand, which have 
come to be distinguished from each 
other, in cummon conversation, by 
the names of Orthodox and Evange- 
licalh With what propriety either 
of these names is assumed or given, 
I do not mean to inquire. It would 
seem, that whatever is orthodox must 
be evangelical; and whatever is 
evangelical, orthodox : and although 
it ought to be our constant aim to 
merit both appellations, there is at 
least an equal degree of arrogance in 
laying an exclusive claim to either. 
The fact, however, is, that these, in 
themselves harmonious titles, have 
been made symbols of discord; and 
I think the passage just quoted from 
Buchanan, furnishes us with a key 
to the difference between the two 
parties to which they are applied. 

It has been, of late, fashionable 
(excuse the term) to consider these 
two parties as distinguished from 
each other, by their adherence to 
Arminianism or Calvinism. But this 
is now well known to be an error; 
and, if I were required to distinguish 
them, it should rather beas believers 
in a partial or a radical corruption of 
our nature, in justification by faith 
conjointly cr in justification by faith 
only: and this I take to be the real 
clue to all the differences in which 
they have been engaged. 

“he doctrine of justification by 
works 1s, indeed, seldom openly avow- 
ed by any Protestant writer; and in 
our own church especially, the Arti- 
cle is so direct, which teaches, that 
‘we are accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings,” that it is necessary to resort to 


some gross subterfuge, in order for 
a churchman to hold such a doctrine 
consistently at all. Yet whoever is 
acquainted with the labyrinth of his 
own heart, or bas had any experience 
In reasoning with other men, must 
have often found, that some senti- 
ments which he wished to disavow 
lay at the bottom of others which he 
was conscious of entertaining.  [t is 
one work of the Holy Spirit to con- 
vince us olf sin, which could not be 
necessary, if there were not always 
something in our hearts which we 
are not sensible of harbouring. Un- 
belief itself is often unknown to the 
unbeliever ; and the doctrine of jus- 
tification by works may be really held, 
where the form of words which would 
be necessary to teach it would be 
repudiated. It is, as Dr. Buchanan 
says, the doctrine of the world, and 
may therefore find admittance wher- 
ever the principles of the world have 
any influence. 

Sometimes, however, it happens, 
that a particular course of argument 
or controversy elicits a sentiment 
which would otherwise remain con- 
ceaicd in unsuspected obscurity. 
This was what happened in a former 
controver’ between Mr, Overton 
and Archdeacon Daubeny, when the 
latter was led, in the vehemence of 
discussion, to represent, as an error 
of his opponents, the position that 
‘‘where true faith is, there will be 
repentance, obedience, and holiness;” 
although, in his subsequent apology 
for this mistatement, he was coll 
pelled to plead, that had the languag® 
of the Twelfth Article presented 
itsclf to his mind at the time, he 
would certainly have avoided this 
upparent opposition to its sentiments: 
—(Guide, p. 291. Vindicia, p- 345.) 

I am inclined to think, that some- 
thing of the same kind has occurre 
also in the more recent discussions 
on baptism. I am not one of those 
who wish to revive a sinking contro- 
versy ; and therefore, if I now allude 
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tothese divisions, it is because I hope 
the heat of disputation 1s over, and 
that a few practical remarks may be 
both offered and received without 
intemperance. There must be a 
bias of mind somewhere, when dif- 
ferent persons see the same truth In 
such different points of view: and a 
jittie observation of prevailing opl- 
pions may, I think, discover, in the 
present instance, in what that bias 
consists. 

What then, I would ask, is the 
prevailing sentiment of the great 
majority of the Orthodox party, so 
called, as opposed to that of the 
Evangelical, respecting the impor. 
tant practical objects of Christiani- 
ty? Is it not notoriously this, that 
Christianity is a privileged state, in 
which, through faith in Christ, we 
are made acquainted with our duty, 
and admitted to the promise of future 
forgiveness and reward, if, on the 
whole, we are found to act up to the 
demands of a tolerably refined mo- 
vality? In this case, therefore, bap- 
lism may be looked upon as a mere 
admission into this state of privilege ; 
regeneration, as a change of relation- 
ship, by which we are taken into the 
family of God, without any actual 
change in our fitness for it; and all 
the high expressions of a death unto 
sin, and a new birth unto rightcous- 
hess, May thus dwindle down to a 
stadual improvement of life, and an 
abstinence from grosser crime. A}l 
this misconception, I think, results 
rom a defective view of the extent 
of original corruption. For no one 
will discern an essential necessity to 
puton a new nature, who thinks he 
can sufficiently reform and sanctify 
the old one; and the remains of sin 
Will give us little offence, if our 
highest hope be that of forgiveness 
through grace, independently of a 
eo by the Holy Spirit. In a 

Ord, if we believe our nature to be 
radically corrupt, we shall acknow- 
— ne? necessity of a radical 
an + a only partially so,a partial 
~fange will be sufficient for us : and 
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the difference between our sentiments 
will be aptly expressed by the dif- 
ference between the Apostie’s term 
of transformation, and the modern 
phrase “ reformation.” 

Nevertheless, as those to whom 
this description applies are compel- 
led to adopt the same language of 
Scripture, in their public services, 
and in their appeals to scriptural 
authority, with those who differ 
from them, each party will be likely 
to assign to that language a meaning 
adapted to its own sense of the 
change required: and thus our no- 
tions of regeneration, new creation, 
and adoption into the family of God, 
will often be derived neither from 
the natural import of those terms, 
nor from their force in the connection 
in which they stand in Scripture, 
but from our previous conceptions of 
the sense which we imagine they 
ought to bear. 

The great cause, therefore, of dif- 
ference on this subject, I judge to be, 
that many persons are not aware how 
great, how total a change is neces- 
sary ; how absolutely essential it is, 
that every sin should be crucified, 
and the entire man become devoted 
to God. 

They believe that every baptized 
person, who is regular in the ob- 
servance of all the external duties of 
religion, who is sorry for occasional 
sins, and desirous to cultivate Justice 
and charity, will be received to the 
presence of God without any further 
evidence of a heart actually converted 
from the vanities of the world to the 
love of its Creator. They do not 
remember, that every thing that we 
do is naturally contaminated by sin ; 
that our very prayers are stained 
with it; and that the entire system 
must be changed, every sinful incli- 
nation be subdued, and the whole 
heart renovated, before we can be 
fit for the enjoyment of heaven. 

When once they are sufficiently 
impressed with this truth, they will 
either find a higher meaning for 
such words as New Birth and New 
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Creation, than that to which they 
are accustomed, or they will be ata 
Joss tor words to describe the change 
which they acknowledge to be ne- 
cessary. Among those who are truly 
persuaded of this necessity, there can 
be no important or practical diffe- 
rence, whatever may be their seeming 
and verbai difference on any part of 
the baptismal controversy. 

The origin of the whole dispute 
is, as I have stated, that there are 
mauy who do not see the uecessity 
of so entire a renovation as has been 
described ; but who, framing to them- 
selves astandard of morals partly trom 
the worid and partly from the Bibie, 
think, that by living up to this im. 
pertect standurd, they may ensure to 
themselves the blessings of the 
Christian covenant, and indisputably 
attain everlasting salvation. Can per- 
sons holding this scheme of religious 
faith be justly accounted orthodox, 
while it is evident that they seek 
their justification not from a renun- 
clation of themselves, and a total de- 
pendence upon Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, but from a compliance with 
their own defective code of morality? 

Let me not be misunderstood or 
thought to charge any whole body 
of my Christian brethren with having 
little personal religion, or knowing 
lithe of the nature of Christianity. 
It would ill become me to utter such 
an opinion. 1 onjy mean, that as far 
as any of their sentiments resolve 
themselves into the doctrine of justi- 
fication by works in any of its modi- 
fications, they are founded in error, 
and require to be re-examined, and 
again compared witb the only infalli- 
ble test, the sucred Scriptures, 

The sentiments now described, as 
Dr. Buchanan justly remarks, consti- 
tute the religicn of the world; and 
too much of similar sentiments will 
ever adhere even tothe most spiritual 
Christian to jusufy him in harshly 
eensuling In others what he himself 
eannot entirely put away. It is 
scarcely possible to divest the mind 
effectualiy of that self-complacency 
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in a tolerably faithful discharge of 
any given duty, which indicates that 
we trust to It, as a ground of confi. 
dence, instead of presenting it with 
shame and humiliation, as an yp. 
worthy — and blemished offering : 
and it 1s this circumstance which 
hinders us from adopting with glad. 
ness that doctrine of a real regene- 
ration of beart and life by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, which alone can 
sustain the mind under an over. 
whelming sense of sinfulness, and 
make even the exercises of prayer 
and watchfulness, and_ self-denial, 
grateful to the soul of the penitent. 
I firmly believe, that, if we could 
utterly eradicate from the hearts of 
all professed Christiens the idea of 
justification by their own works, 
and plant in its stead an entire re- 
nunciation of self, grounded upon 
that apostolical persuasion, that in 
curselves (that 1s, in our flesh,) dwel- 
leth no good thing ; but that in Christ 
Jesus, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, we have the promise of a new 
nature, to be obtained by prayer, 
cultivated with watchfulness, and 
maintained through self-denial, in 
continual dependence upon the el- 
ficacy of those purifying graces, 
which will gradually transform us 
into the image of our Redeemer,— 
could we, 1 say, thus rectify the 
hearts and conceptions of professed 
Christians, we should have taken 
away, I imagine, all ground for se- 
rious diversity upon the nature of re- 
generation, the efficacy of baptism, 
and the distinction between conver- 
sion and repentance. But as long as 
there remains in the world such 4 
doctrine as that of justification by 
works, so long must there be a dis- 
position to lower the import of terms 
which imply a Divine renovation, at 
which, by our own righteousness, We 
can bever arrive, and to identify 
spiritual changes with outward prl- 
vileges, thus substituting the signs 
of grace for the things signified. 
There may be, and are persons, 
who endeavour to reconcile systems 
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thus essentially different. But the 
grand source of disagreement lies 
here—that the one party believe, In 
fact, that Christ justifies the sinner 
by faith; the otuer, that he only 
enables the penitent believer to jJus- 
tify himseif, or to entitle himself to 
justification. . 

I can only say, in conclusion, May 
He who is emphatically the God of 
Peace, put a speedy end to such di- 
visions, by leading all who profess 
and call themselves Christians into 
the way of truth, that they may 
hold the faith in unity of spirit, in 
the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life! C. C. 
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9 Cor. vie 17, 18.——Come out from 
among them, and 6e ye sefiarate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing, and I will receive 
you. And I will be a Father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, satth the Lord Almighty, 


Men readily admit the necessity of 
being virtuous in their conduct, and 
of acknowledging toa certain ex- 
tent the moral precepts of religion. 
So far, therefore, the Christian in- 
structer finds little difficulty in exe- 
cuting the high commands of his 
office : every feeling is on his side ; 
every voice is ready to attest the 
propriety ‘of his injuncticns. He 
paints the beauty of virtue, and we 
admire it; he tells us of the joys of 
heaven, and we long to partake of 
them; he exhibits the deformity of 
vice, and we shrink from it with ab- 
horrence : all is easy, and calm, and 
tranquil, on this natural, this philo- 
sophical ground ; no jealous passion 
rises in the heart; no prejudiced ear 
1s opposed to his message: we re- 
solve to be decent and reputable 
characters in society ; we determine 
that our conduct shall be upon the 
whole dignified and virtuous. 

So far all may be well and excel- 
. Let us now advance another 
Christ. Obsery. No, 188. 
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step. We are told of the giddiness 
of ambition; of the frivoiity of the 
world; of the vanity of a life of 
fashionable amusement. Here again, 
though we do not perhaps follow the 
lesson, we do not raise our voices 
agalist IL: we allow it to be, upon 
the whole, reasonable, and correct, 
and Christian. As long as We are 
permitted to be of the world, to live 
in its general spirit, to practise its 
Current maxims, and enjoy its usual 
gratifications, we are not seriously 
offended at being told that we need 
be somewhat guarded as to the ez- 
tent of our ‘concession; that it is 
best tobe on the safe side; and that 
Christianity does certainly require 
some undefined instances of self- 
denial, though, compared with what 
she allows, they shrink almost into 
nothing. 

But let.us suppose the instructer 
goes farther : let us suppose that he 
follows up his holy message in all 
its important extent; teaching us, 
that not merely a little decent ex- 
emption from gross sins is necessa- 
ry, but that we must decidedly come 
out from the world, and be separate; 
that we must not touch the unclean 
thing; that the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God ; that she 
who liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth ;—-what would be the re- 
ception given to his unwelcome mes- 
sage? The answer would, alas! in 
too many instances, be, “ This is a 
hard saying ; who can bear it ?”? One 
man would, perhaps, be hardened, 
and determine never to perform the 
duty, though he knew his salvation 
depended upon it; another would 
allow the necessity of being separat- 
ed from the world, but would put off 
the period of his separation ; ano- 
ther would justify himself with vain 
excuses; another, perhaps—and, 


oh! may this be the case with each 
of us !—-would not only perceive the 
necessity and infinite importance of 
the injunction, but would resolve, by 
the grace of God, to put it into im- 
mediate practice. 
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To this end, let us, 

I. Point out the way in which the 
true Christian is to come out from 
the world. 

II. The blessed encouragement 
held torth in the text for so doing. 

I. The way in which the Chris- 
lian Is to come out from the world.— 
But here a question arises, What zs 
the world which we are to forsake ? 
Were we to measure it only by the 
opinions of men, what diversity 
would there appear upon this sub- 
ject! All would readily torsake some- 
thing which they called the world; but 
few would forsake their own world— 
the scene at once of their delights 
and theirtemptations. The dishon- 
est man forsakes the company of the 
murderer: the licentious forsakes 
that of the dishonest; the man of de- 
cent character that of the licentious. 
But may it not be that even this per- 
son of decent character is still a 
worldling—and therefore, however 
harsh the assertion, not a true disci- 
ple of Christ? This is possible, nay 
it is probable, and in many Cases, is 
too often certain. The world, then, 
includes all who, whether high or 
low, rich or poor, rude or elegant, 
are living to themselves rather than 
to God, tor time rather than for eter- 
nity. In order to comply with the 
command of forsaking the world, 

1. We must forsake its unholy 
pleasures. 

2. We must renounce its unscrip- 
tural doctrines. 

3. We must be separated from its 
eeneral spirit and design. 

1. The Christian is to forsake the 
unholy pleasures of the world. In 
what, then, do these consist? Alas! 
disguise and palliate it as we may, 
the enjoyments of the world may all 
be reduced to the brief catalogue 
mentioned in Scripture; the desires 
of the flesh, the desires of the eye, 
and the pride of life. The differ- 
ence of a little more grossness or 
refinement is the utmost, perhaps, 
that is found between characters who 
would by no means approve of being 
placed together. 


To forsake, then, the pleasures of 
the world, is not merely to soften 
them down, and refine them till the 
lose their vulgar aspect ; it is not to 
mix up with them much that is sen. 
timental and attractive ; it is not to 
indulge in them only in a respectable 
and regular manner ; butit isto come 
out from among them, and to be ge. 
flarate ; it is to give up vanity, and 
pride, and self-indulgence, in all their 
forms, as much as open sensuality 
and gross corruption. It is to be 
new creatures in Christ Jesus; it is 
for old things to have passed away, 
and for all things to have become 
new; itis to find our pleasure, pot 
in the world, not even in its apparent- 
ly innocent amusements, but in God 
and heaven—in the contemplation of 
a merciful Redeemer, and an all-gra- 
cious Sanctifier—in the doctrines 
and precepts, the promises and re- 
wards of the holy book of God. 

2. This leads us to consider the 
next idea proposed ; namely, that in 
forsaking the world we are to re- 
nounce its unscriptural doctrines. 
What, my brethren, are the common 
doctrines of the world relative to 
man and his salvation? They are 
short and simple; but they are not 
scriptural, they are not consistent 
with fact, and they will not conduct 
us to the kingdom of heaven. 

Persons of the world, in general, 
view themselves as beings with afew 
faults or follies ; too thoughtless, it 
is true, and too much engaged with 
temporal concerns, but still right at 
heart, and needing a Saviour only to 
make up for their defects. What a 
change, therefore, must occur in the 
opinions of such an individual, be- 
fore he can be said truly to admit 
into his heart the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture! How must he view himself 
guilty and wretched in the sight of 
God, by reason of his sins! How 
must penitence soften his heart, ond 
a knowledge of himself, as he really 
is, dispose him to listen with interest 
to the kind message of a crucified 
Redeemer! Those vain excuses 
must melt into bitter tears ; that hard 
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heart must be broken = he must feel 
and know his own unrighteousness, 
and the denunciations of God’s wrath 
against his transgressions, before he 
can be said to have made a single 
advance towards renouncing the 
false doctrines of the unchristian 
world. Self-righteousness, and de- 
pendence upon his own works or de- 
servings, are among the first things 
to be forsaken by the returning pent- 
tent. He must begin to adopt, in 
the place of proud and worldly senti- 
ments, others of a more lowly and 
scriptural kind; of salvation only 
through the obedience and death of 
his Saviour, and by faith in him. He 
must take up the words of the publi- 
can,‘*Lord be merciful to me, a 
sinner!” not pleading his own mer- 
its, as by nature we all do, but the 
merits of the only-begotten Son of 
God, who gave himself a ransom for 
men. 

2, Ina word, as was mentioned in 
the third place, we are to be separat- 
ed fromthe world in its general spi- 
rit and design. 

If there be truth inthe Divine re- 
cords, the way of the world is broad 
and easy, and many there are that go 
in thereat ;—while the way to heav- 
en Is strait and narrow, and few there 
be that find it. Hence we learn, that 
the whole spirit of the world is wrong 
and inconsistent with the hopes, and 
joys, and conduct of one who expects 
a better and a heavenly inheritance. 
It is not a slight change, then, tbat is 
required ; the forsaking of a few sins 
Which happen to press hard upon the 
Conscience; but, to use the expres. 
sion of the Apostle, it is being “re- 
newed in the spirit of our minds ;” 
being “regenerated,” ‘ converted,” 

transformed,” “ turned from dark- 
hess to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” [t would be very 
Possible for an individual to forsake 
the pleasures of the world, and be- 
come a hermit for life, without re- 
Nouncing the sfirit of the world. On 
the contrary, it is very possible to 
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mix in society, as far as our station 
may require, and diligently to attend 
to the affairs of this life, without a 
worldly spirit. In order, however, 
to this, an important change of cha- 
racter is necessary. God demands 
from us our love, and our judgment, 
and our affections; but before we can 
give all or any of these, we must 
have renounced a worldly spirit—in 
other words, we must be the very 
contrary of the heedless beings who 
come under the scriptural descrip- 
tion of the world. Are their hearts 
set upon things terrestrial? ours must 
aspire to things celestial. Are they 
bounded, and engrossed, and absorb- 
ed with the concerns of the body? 
we must make the care of the soul, 
and the acquirement of the one 
thing needful, our highest object of 
solicitude. Do they love the things 
that perish in the using? we must 
seek objects eternal and incorrupti- 
ble. Do they live by sense? we 
must live by faith. Dothey consider 
themselves as having their portion 
here? we must live as pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth, looking fora 
heavenly city, whose builder and 
maker is God. The very frame and 
fabric, as it were, of our soul must 
be altered; aclean heart must be 
given us, and a right spirit renewed 
within us. 

Thus have we seen something of 
the nature of what is meant by com- 
ing out and being separate. It is to 
renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanities of this wick- 
ed world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh.” 

Il. We may now proceed, second- 
ly, to consider “the blessed encour- 
agement held forth in the text for so 
doing.” “I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you; and ye 
shall be my sons and my daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.”—W hat a 
divine compensation is this, even 
were we to endure every possible 
suffering and indignity for the cause 
of our Redeemer! He hath himself 
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To this end, let us, 

I. Point out the way in which the 
true Christian is to come out from 
the world. 

II. The blessed encouragement 
held torth in the text for so doing. 

I. The way in which the Chris- 
lian is to come out from the world.— 
But here a question arises, What is 
the world which we are to forsake ? 
Were we to measure it only by the 
opinions of men, what diversity 
would there appear upon this sub- 
ject! All would readiiy forsake some- 
thing which they called the world; but 
few would forsake their own world— 
the scene at once of their delights 
and theirtemptations. The dishon- 
est man forsakes the company of the 
murderer: the licentious forsakes 
that of the dishonest; the man of de- 
cent character that of the licentious. 
But may it not be that even this per- 
son of decent character is still a 
worldiing—and therefore, however 
harsh the assertion, not a true disci- 
ple of Christ? This is possible, nay 
it is probable, and in many Cases, is 
too often certain. The world, then, 
includes all who, whether high or 
low, rich or poor, rude or elegant, 
are living to themselves rather than 
to God, for time rather than for eter- 
nity. In order to comply with the 
command of forsaking the world, 

1. We must forsake its unholy 
pleasures. 

2. We must renounce its unscrip- 
tural doctrines. 

3. We must be separated from its 
general spirit and design. 

1. The Christian is to forsake the 
unholy pleasures of the world. In 
what, then, do these consist? Alas! 
disguise and palliate it as we may, 
the enjoyments of the world may all 
be reduced to the brief catalogue 
mentioned in Scripture; the desires 
of the flesh, the desires of the eye, 
and the pride of life. The differ- 
ence of a little more grossness or 
refinement is the utmost, perhaps, 
that is found between characters who 
would by no means approve of being 
placed together. 
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To forsake, then, the pleasures of 
the world, is not merely to soften 
them down, and refine them till they 
lose their vulgar aspect ; it is not to 
mix up with them much that is sen. 
timental and attractive ; it is not to 
indulge in them only in a respectable 
and regular manner ; butit isto come 
out from among them, and to be ¢. 
fiarate; it is to give up vanity, and 
pride, and self-indulgence, in all their 
forms, as much as open sensuality 
and gross corruption. It is to be 
new creatures in Christ Jesus; it is 
for old things to have passed away, 
and for all things to have become 
new; it is to find our pleasure, not 
in the world, not even in its apparent- 
ly innocent amusements, but in God 
and heaven—in the contemplation of 
a merciful Redeemer, and an all-gra- 
cious Sanctifier—in the doctrines 
and precepts, the promises and re- 
wards of the holy book of God. 

2. This leads us to consider the 
next idea proposed ; namely, that in 
forsaking the world we are to re- 
nounce its unscriptural doctrines. 
What, my brethren, are the common 
doctrines of the world relative to 
man and his salvation? They are 
short and simple ; but they are not 
scriptural, they are not consistent 
with fact, and they will not conduct 
us to the kingdom of heaven. 

Persons of the world, in general, 
view themselves as beings with afew 
faults or follies ; too thoughtless, it 
is true, and too much engaged with 
temporal concerns, but still right at 
heart, and needing a Saviour only to 
make up for their defects. What a 
change, therefore, must occur in the 
opinions of such an individual, be- 
fore he can be said truly to admit 
into his heart the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture! How must he view himself 
guilty and wretched in the sight of 
God, by reason of his sins! How 
must penitence soften his heart, ond 
a knowledge of himself, as he really 
is, dispose him to listen with interest 
to the kind message of a crucified 
Redeemer! Those vain excuses 
must melt into bitter tears ; that hard 
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heart must be broken: he must feel 
and know his own unrighteousness, 
and the denunciations of God’s wrath 
against his transgressions, before he 
can be said to have made a single 
advance towards renouncing the 
{false doctrines of the unchristian 
world. Self-righteousness, and de- 
pendence upon his own works or de- 
servings, are among the first things 
to be forsaken by the returning peni- 
tent. He must begin to adopt, In 
the place of proud and worldly senti- 
ments, others of a more lowly and 
scriptural kind; of salvation only 
through the obedience and death of 
his Saviour, and by faith in him. He 
must take up the words of the publi- 
can, “ Lord be merciful to me, a 
sinner !”? not pleading his own mer- 
its, as by nature we all do, but the 
merits of the only-begotten Son of 
God, who gave himself a ransom for 
men. 

2, Ina word, as was mentioned in 
the third place, we are to be separat- 
ed fromthe world in its general spi- 
rit and design. 

If there be truth inthe Divine re- 
cords, the way of the world is broad 
and easy, and many there are that go 
in thereat ;—while the way to heav- 
en Is strait and narrow, and few there 
be that find it. Hence we learn, that 
the whole spirit of the world is wrong 
and inconsistent with the hopes, and 
joys, and conduct of one who expects 
a better and a heavenly inheritance. 
It is not a slight change, then, tbat is 
required ; the forsaking of a few sins 
which happen to press hard upon the 
Conscience; but, to use the expres. 
sion of the Apostle, it is being “re- 
newed in the spirit of our minds ;” 
being “regenerated,” ‘ converted,” 

transformed,” “ turned from dark- 
hess to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.’? [t would be very 
Possible for an individual to forsake 
the pleasures of the world, and be- 
come a hermit for life, without re- 
Nouncing the sfirit of the world. On 
the contrary, it is very possible to 
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mix in society, as far as our station 
may require, and diligently to attend 
to the affairs of this life, without a 
worldly spirit. In order, however, 
to this, an important change of cha- 
racter is necessary. God demands 
from us our love, and our judgment, 
and our affections; but before we can 
give all or any of these, we must 
have renounced a worldly spirit—in 
other words, we must be the very 
contrary of the heedless beings who 
come under the scriptural descrip- 
tion of the world. Are ¢heir hearts 
Set upon things terrestrial ? ours must 
aspire to things celestial. Are they 
bounded, and engrossed, and absorb- 
ed with the concerns of the body? 
we must make the care of the soul, 
and the acquirement of the one 
thing needful, our highest object of 
solicitude. Do they love the things 
that perish in the using? we must 
seek objects eternal and incorrupti- 
ble. Do they live by sense? we 
must live by faith. Do¢they consider 
themselves as having their portion 
here? we must live as pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth, looking fora 
heavenly city, whose builder and 
maker is God. The very frame and 
fabric, as it were, of our soul must 
be altered; aclean heart must be 
given us, and a right spirit renewed 
within us. 

Thus have we seen something of 
the nature of what is meant by com- 
ing out and being separate. It is “to 
renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanities of this wick- 
ed world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh.” 

Il. We may now proceed, second- 
ly, to consider “the blessed encour- 
agement held forth in the text for so 
doing.” “I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you; and ye 
shall be my sons and my daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.”—W hat a 
divine compensation is this, even 
were we to endure every possible 
suffering and indignity for the cause 
of our Redeemer! He hath himself 
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told us, that there is no one that 
shall lose houses, or brethren, or s1s- 
ters, or father, or mother, or wile, 
or lands, or children, for his sake 
and the Gospel’s, but shall reccive a 
hundred fold even in the present 
world, and in the world to come 
shall inherit life everlasting. 

In order to discover the fulness of 
the blessing of God becoming our 
Father, let us examine what relation 
the Almighty bears to those who are 
of the world. He is their Judge; 
he is justly displeased at them for 
their sins: he is angry with the 
wicked every day. Or if we view 
him in any respect as a Father, it 
can be only as an offended one; ready 
in just indignation to cut them off 
for ever from his heavenly inher. 
tance—a Father, indeed, whose pity 
and compassion are great—who wil. 
leth not the deeth of his prodigal 
child, but whose laws have been so 
rebelliously violated, whose leng- 
suffering has been so long despised, 
that at the last day all his once-offer- 
ed mercy will but cause a greater 
arpravation to the punishment of 
the impenitent offender. 

Again; the relation which man 
bears to God, before the change of 
eharacter spoken of in the text, Is 
not that of a dutiful and happy son; 
—it is that of a profligate and diso- 
bedient child—a voluntary and re. 
bellious outcast from his [’ather’s 
housebold, whose ieeble arm has 
been raised against the Majesty of 
Heaven, and who has just reason to 
expect the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty in this world, and his eternal 
indignation in the next. 

Such being the case of the world- 
ling, we may the more fully appreci- 
ate the blessing promised in the text 
to those who come out of the world, 
and forsake it. God will be their 
Father, and they shall be his chil- 
dren. We might, indeed, have 
thought we should be rejected as we 
deserve ; we might have expected 
that, having loved the world so long, 
the Almighty would not now accept 
the offer of our late obedience and 
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affections. But in this, as in other 
things, his ways are above our Ways 

and his thoughts above our thoughts. 
Hie 1s willing €ven now to receive 
us: he waiteth to be gracious. It 
was a great and exalted blessii.y fiy 
Adam to have been created a child 
of God : but how much greater the 
promise, that we, who bad forfeited 
all title to that distinction by our Sins, 
may yet be restored; be adupted 

once more into the family of God, 

and become heirs of his everlasting 

kingdom ! Come then out from the 
world, and its vanities ; resolve, by 

the grace of God to dedicate your. 

selves to his service. Renounce 

yourselves, and cleave with full pur- 

pose of heart to your Redeemer. 

For why did this Saviour agonize, 

and die, but that he might redeem us 
by his blood, and that in consequence 
we who name his Name, and call 
ourselves his disciples, might die 
also to the world and sin? Like the 

Apostle, then, let us die daily, con- 
tinually mortifying all our evil and 

corrupt affections, and daily proceed- 

ing in all virtue and godliness of liv- 

ing, thus perfecting holiness in the 

fear of the Lord. If, in our attempts 

to do so, we find that temptation is 

strong, and our spiritual powers fee- 
ble, let us look up with humble con- 
fidence for the influences of that 

blessed Spirit, without whom noth- 
ing is strong, nothing is holy ; that 
Spirit who gave us the first desire 
aftef salvation, and to whom we must 
be indebted for every future assis- 
tance in its attainment. Let us re- 
member also the reward; it isnoth- 
ing temporal, or frail, or changeable; 
but it is that God shall be our Fa-- 
ther, and we his sons and daughters 
to all eternity. ‘* Behold, then, what 
manncr of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we. should be 
called the children of God ;” and 
while we admire the greatness of 
the blessing, let us earnestly endea- 
vour so to perform the command In 
the text that by the grace of God 
we may become partakers of if. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


(Concluded from p. 434.) 


Tue third objection is one which de- 
serves serious consideration. The 
New Testament abounds in warn- 
ings, respecting the danger of a too 
great love of human applause. — rhis 
very sin is the leading feature in the 
often-repeated condemnation of the 
pharisees. Even, if the poisoned 
exhalation passed over this world 
innoxiods, it is a vapour which can- 
not ascend to heaven. Itis therefore 
asad confusion of right and wrong, 
to render human praise the spring 
of action, or to point to it as a reward 
and recompence, and thus to substi- 
tule the creature in the place of the 
Creator. 

This topic suggests the notice of 
another error, which seems to lurk 
unsuspected, in connection with la- 
bours in all other respects most 
beneficial. In the public annual 
catechetical exuminations which are 
held in some of the principal towns 
in Ireland, the children belonging to 
charity schools are mixed indiscri- 
minately with children co: other 
descriptions, who offer themselves 
at such examinations. The appoint- 
ed task is commensurate with the 
powers of all: perhaps the poor 
child has the advantage in having 
fewer objects to draw aside the at- 
tention, and to fill the memory. 
Accordingly, we find, that in this 
competitory trial, the children from 
charity schools bear away in triumph 
a large proportion of the premiums. 
But do the feelings of exultation, 
which this triumph naturally pro- 
duces in the poor child, consist with 
the due cultivation of that obedient 
and submissive spirit which is de- 
wane both by the laws of God and 
Man ! 


It would be very easy to remove 





the ground of these objections ; but 
the advocates for the system urge, 
that, as in the sight of God all man- 
kind are equal, it is presumptuous 
to introduce the distinction of rich 
and poor into acts of religion; and 
that to the rich, the mixture incul- 
cates a salutary lesson of self-abase- 
ment. In both these positions there 
is a fallacy. The examinations, 
though upon,religious subjects and 
carried on in a church, are as far re- 
moved from being a religious act as 
the examinations in the hall of a 
collegiate institution. The exami- 
nations in the church, like those in 
the college hall, are instituted with a 
view to appreciate and reward the 
comparative ability, knowledge, and 
diligence of the candidates. To the 
rich, the being thus associated with 
the poor will afford no lesson of self- 
abasement; although it may sharpen 
the sting of disappointment, to be 
supposed to be inferior in capacity 
or application to a charity child. The 
touchstone of pride is not applied by 
our contact with persons decidedly 
many degrees below us in life, but by 
intercourse with those whose stations 
nearly approach to our own, and with 
whom that intercourse may seem to 
place us upon a level. The truly 
Christian child, under any circum- 
stance, will be humble, because she 
knows that otherwise she cannot be 
the disciple of Christ. She is aware 
that in the word of God it is written, 
“Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. Be 
not wise in your own conceits, but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves.” If she be 
ignorant, or negligent, of these Di- 
vine precepts, her humility, however 
acquired, will be false and spurious ; 
a mere delusive semblance, which 
conceals self-complacency under a 
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graceful condescension, and which 
cherishes pride whilst effecting to 
obtain its subjugation. The infe- 
rence, then, which the remarks upon 
this part of our subject are intended 
to elicit, is, that the Christian child 
must be rendered humble, by other 
means than those in question ; that 
the worldly, ill-instructed child, can- 
not, by these means, be taught hu- 
mility; and, that the poorer child, 
as we have seen, is rendered, by the 
system under discussion, the less fit 
for her future subordinate situation 
in life. 

‘These observations are to be con- 
sidered as relating exclusively to that 
part of the catechetical plan which 
involves competition. In attending 
the lectures of a faithful and pious 
clergyman, all ranks may be blended 
with advantage to all: and,certainly, 
the presence of children of the higher 
ranks not only furnishes a powerful 
example, butexertsa strong attractive 
influence over the minds of the poorer 
classes. Instead, therefore, of wishing 
to cast the slightest obstacle in the 
way of a practice in all other points 
so desirable, and so especially needful 
at the present day, the extension of 
it to every parish in the kingdom 
cannot be too strenuously urged. 
The conductors of every school, both 
for the rich and for the poor, should 
thankfully seek (where the case will 
admit of it) the spiritual help and 
suidance of the parochial clergyman, 
in directing and superintending the 
religious part of the education of the 
care, 
Without this clerical aid, even though 
the same precepts be conveyed, and 
the same scripture lessons enforced, 
by persons of equal or of higher 
attulnments, the same good effecis 
will not follow; for by no other 
means Can the infant mind be taught 
to associate the proper ideas and 
feelings, with the appointed and au- 
thorized teachers of the word of God; 
associations which, in after life, will 
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be found to form one of the most 
potent shields of virtue, and one of the 
strongest safeguards against tempta. 
tion and vice. 

The fourth cause of failure refers, 
chiefly, to schools for orphans and 
foundlings; but extends, in some de. 
gree to all other institutions in which 
children are at a very early age en- 
tirely separated from their parents, 
With respect to orphans and found- 
lings, the offspring of penury and 
misiortune, some bamane asylum is 
needfu! to afford them shelter and 
protection. Their situation is pecue 
liarly forlorn and helpless ; and im. 
peratively claims the hand of com. 
passion and support. Providence, 
in infinite wisdom, has ordained the 
tie of parent and child. The disso- 
lution of this tie in early infancy is a 
Calamity which no artificial neans 
can fully repair. The tender sym- 
pathy, which the very looks of natural 
love convey, calls forth in the bosom 
ofthe babe, the germ which in future 
years unfolds into all the kindly af- 
fections of our nature; which will 
‘‘ row with our growth, and streng- 
then with our strength.’ And the 
little being, who, in its dawn, has 
been snatched from the arms of pa- 
rental fondness, and cast into those of 
half-paid hirelings, is like the canker- 
ed bud, upon which the sun shines 
and the dew descends in vain: its 
verdure has been irrecoverably nip- 
ped. Polluted indeed must be that 
maternal habitation in which the hu- 
man plant will not be reared in more 
perfection than in any other which 
the funds of a charitable institution 
can afford to procure. Can wethen 
wonder, that in after-life, ese should 
be found unamiable and unworthy, 
unattaching and unattached, who com- 
menced her course in desolation of 
heart, without kindred, and without 
a name? What can remove from her 
the gloom of her opening prospects 5 
what can rescue her from the dan- 
gers with which she is surrounded: 
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Nothing, but that she has “ from a 
child known the holy Scrifitures, which 
are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Jesus Christ. 
This view of the subject, if it be cor- 
rect, determines at once the advan- 
tage of daily schools for poor chil- 
dren, over those In which they are 
entirely resident. But the former 
possess two other circumstances of 
reference above the latter, and these 
of no slight value; the compara- 
tive smallness of the expense of 
the children’s education and the na- 
ture of the instructions transmitted 
through the children to the members 
of their respective families. Nume- 
rous ure the instances in which the 
bevefits thus derived, are importantly 
conspicuous. 

But the fifth cause of failure is by 
much the most momentous, and may 
be regarded as the sum total of the 
whole. 

Where the school consists of chil- 
dren of different religious persua- 
sions—who would, in some cases, 
refuse to attend if the word of God 
be admitted at all, and in others, if 
either note or comment be subjoin- 
ed—it is plausibly alleged, that it is 
more wise to accommodate our plans 
to the prejudices of such persons 
than to reject entirely those whose 
very errors render them more the 
objects of compassion; and that to 
teach children, who must otherwise 
grow up in a course of idleness and 
vice, habits of neatness, regularity, 
and morality, is, independently of re- 
ligion, to render an essential service 
to the rising generation. But St. 
Paul speaks to us a different lan. 
Suage:——“Orher foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which ts 
Jesus Christ. If any man’s work 
abide, which he hath built thereupon, 
he shall receive a reward.” ‘For 
whosoever shall call ufion the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. How then 
Shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed ? and how shall they 
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believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? So then faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God.”’ 
Christian morality is that alone which 
deserves the name. It is the only 
morality which will stand firm amidst 
the vicissitudes and storms of life. 
It is the house built upon the rock, 
All other foundations are of sand, 
which the floods will assuredly wash 
away. A Christian cannot, consistent- 
ly,countenance or support any scheme 
of education whatsover which aban- 
dons the word of God. If we were 
sufficiently zealous in the cause of 
our Divine Master, we should refuse 
every such scheme, without hesita- 
tion. But in Ireland, generally, the 
alternative, with proper perseverance, 
would not be as above stated. The 
poor parents are most eager to pro- 
cure for their children what they 
call “ learning ;” and although many 
impediments may, in some cases, be 
purposely thrown in the way, and 
many artifices may be used to dis- 
courage the patrons and to overturn 
the establishment; yet it will be 
found that a patient, steady, quiet, 
continuance, will finaliy render all 
the adverse efforts nugatory. But 
supposing the contrary to be the 
fact, and that the poor children must 
either be taught upon the above- 
mentioned unchristian plan, or not 
taught at all, it is assuredly more for 
their everlasting interests that they 
should remain uninstructed. For on 
what account should any child in the 
lowest classes of society learn to read ? 
Not surely for the sake of intellectual 
cultivation ; not to refine the taste, 
and to furnish literary amusement 
fora leisure hour, but solely for the 
purpose of enabling the child to read 
the Scriptures; to learn that God’s 
commandment is life everlasting ; 
and to know “the way, and the truth, 
and the life.’ ‘To bestow, then, 


upon the children of the poor, the 
worldly, and to hold back from them 
the heavenly, knowledge, is more 
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likely to convert them into the chil- 
dren of Satan, than to make them * in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Nearly similar in effect to the 
abolition of the Gospel is the popular 
plan of reading it in schools, without 
note or comment; without explana- 
tion or examination. In a_ school 
where this practice prevaiied, an 
accidental visiter selected upwards 
of twenty of the children, all of whom 
had several times read over the New 
Testament from the beginniag to 
the end, could repeat their catechism, 
and most of them could write and 
cypher. Not one, however, of these 
children could give a rational answer 
to the question, “ What do you un- 
derstand by the word salvation ??’ 
One child with much sclf-satisfaction 
replied, ‘“* The devil ;”’ and the most 
appropriate answer was, ‘*‘ The Holy 
Ghost.” Yet these .children were 
remarkably intelligent, and ina Class 
of life above the iowest. ‘This ex- 
ample exhibits the lamentable conse- 
quences of leaving even Protestant 
children entirely to the casual reli- 
gious instructions which they may 
receive out of school hours; and 
proves, that when the knowledge of 
the doctrines and truths of the Bible 
are not distinctly enforced and incul- 
cated within the school, there is but 
little probability of their being learn- 
ed efficiently out of it, 

But sull further; such deplorable 
ignorance may be removed, and the 
religious instruction be extensive 
and permanent, and vet be miscrably 
defective. The understanding may 
be enlightened, whilst the heart is 
still benighted. The memory may 
be stored, whilst the affections are 
left languid and dormant. The head 
may be full of knowledge, whilst 
the principles are unconfirmed, and 
the passions unsubdued: “ for it ts 
with the heart that man believeth unto 
righteousness.” There may also be 
a zeal unto God, but not according to 
knowkdge. But it is not hence to be 
inferred, that the right religious in- 
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struction of poor children 18 a work 
of difficulty, requiring in the insirye. 
ter any extraordinary capacity or ac. 
quirements. It is‘ simply to assist 
the ignorant mind to comprehend the 
words of the holy Scriptures, to fas. 
ten them in their memories, and to 
impress them upon their hearts. Jt 
is to habituate the learner to the fee]. 
ing that we are, in no Case, at liberty 
to take from, or add to, the truths 
contained in the holy Scripture. [t 
Is, above all, to convince our little 
auditors. that Christians are to be 
known by their fruits; that the 

“are the children of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ,” and that “ faith with. 
out works is dead.’? The words of 
our Lord himself are, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” 

In the foregoing imperfect sketch, 
it has been the design of the writer 
merely to point out some material 
errors which seem to him to have 
crept, unawares, Into our system of 
education for the children of the 
poor. The suggestions contained in 
these pages are the result of much 
minute observation, and no inconside- 
rable experience upon the subjects in 
question. Towiser heads, and to ablet 
pens, they are respectfully submitted, 
in the earnest hope that they may be 
the means of exciting the reader to 
serious inquiry and candid investiga. 
tion, in a concern of such vast Im- 
portance ; and also, that persons duly 
qualified for the undertaking may 
be induced to apply their time and 
their talents to a revision of the 
present system of charitable educa 
tion, and to the extension of that 
system, whatever it may be (forl 
do not of course expect that either 
yourself or your readers will coin 
cide with all my remarks and infe- 
rences,) which will be the best cal- 
culated to enforce upon the youth 
ful mind the directions of the 
apostle Paul to Timothy: “ 74% 
therefore, my son, be strong im the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus. Flee 
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also youthful lusts 5 but follow righ- 
teousness, faith, charity, freace, qwith 
them that call on the Lord out of a 
pure heart. Continue thou in the 
things thow hast learned, and hast 
seen assured Of, knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them; and that from a 
child thou hast known the holy Scrift- 
tures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus; that the 
man of God may be jrerfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” . 


oe 


For the Christian Observer. 
ALLEGORY. 


fy ancient times, Innocence and 
Peace, twin sisters, reigned united- 
lyin the earth: they were insepa- 
rable friends, and the most perfect 
harmony subsisted between them. 
So wise and gentle was their go- 
vernment, that even the inferior 
animals owned their sway: the lion 
and the lamb would sport together, 
and the eagle and the dove alight 
upon the same bough. The skies 
were always serene, the air was 
ever temperate; and nature, clothed 
inthe green mantle of spring, in- 
cessantly poured from her lap the 
richest gifts of autumn. 

But, alas! their reign was but of 
short curation. Sin, who ruled in 
the infernal regions, being prompted 
by two powerful demons, Malice 
and Envy, invaded the dominions 
of Innocence and Peace, and expell- 
ed them from their throne. The 
sisters, flying from his pursuit, found 
refuge ina remote country, beyond 
the boundaries of Time and Space, 
and which was denominated Hea. 
ven, where they have continued 
ever since. ; 

_No sooner was Sin established in 
his new dominions, than an instan- 
taneous and melancholy change took 
place: the skies were obscured by 
dark clouds, the lightning flashed, 
the thunder rolled, the fair face of 
Nature became deformed, and she 
refused henceforward to yield her 
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stores, unless compelled by the stur- 
dy hand of Labour, under the direc- 
tion of Industry and Skill. 

The animals, except a few who 
needed support and protection, now 
fled from the face of man, and be- 
came wild and ferocious, many of 
them even preying one upon ano- 
ther. But man himself felt the se- 
verest effects from this change; for 
he was now reduced to the most ab- 
ject slavery, under the tyrant Sin, 
who had a numerous progeny, all of 
whom claimed a share of authority 
in their father’s dominions. Cor- 
ruption, the eldest, was hideous and 
deformed; and although attired, by 
her handmaid Pride, in the most 
costly and splendid manner, she was 
still disgusting: her breath was pes- 
tilential ; she infected the air wher- 
ever she came ; and the very plants 
upon which she trod became poison- 
ous by her touch. Guilt, the next 
born, had a dark and fierce aspect: 
he was constantly attended by Ter- 
ror and Suspicion; and his sisters, 
Shame and Remorse, followed him 
wherever he went: he dreaded their 
society, and endeavoured to shun 
them as much as poss:ble ; but, 
though he often succeeded for a mo- 
ment, he had soon the mortification 
of seeing them again by his side.— 
Shame might be known by her 
blushing complexion and faultering 
tongue; and Remorse by the viper 
in her bosom, which, though she was 
sometimes able to lull it to rest by 
means of an opiate, called Dissipa- 
tion, soon revived and stung her 
with increased poignancy. Despair 
was a maniac, who sometimes ap- 
peared sunk in the deepest melan- 
choly, while at others she was furi- 
ous, and uttered the most horrid 
imprecations: her attendants were 
Blasphemy and Suicide. Disease 
was a pale emaciated figure: she 
was always haunted by Pain and 
Weakness ; and frequently besought, 
in vain, the presence of her brother 
Death, who often, as if maliciously, 
kept ata distance,aiming his shafts at 
the daughters of Heaith and Vigour. 
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506 Hints to temporary Residents in the Country. 


It was at the time in which the 
family of Sin were exercising the 
utmost tyranny in the earth, that a 
celestial visitant appeared : her coun- 
tenance was inexpressibly beautiful, 
her raiment white and dazzling, and 
she held in her hand a map of that 
happy country to which Peace and 
Innocence had retired, inviting all 
who were discontented with the do- 
minion of Sin to repair thither, under 
her guidance and protection. Her 
name was Revelation. She foretold 
that the family of Sin should at 
length be expelled, and that Inno- 
cence and Peace should be again re- 
instated in their dominions. Upon 
her now depended all the hopes of 
men. Reason would, indeed, often 
boast of her ability to guide him over 
the bogs of Error, through the mists 
of Ignorance, or the labyrinths of 
Doubt, in his way to the dominions 
of Innocence and Peace: but her 
light was found delusive, and infe- 
rior both in lustre and steadiness to 
that of Religion, whom Revelation 
had brought with her upon earth ; 
and who now, with her three daugh- 
ters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, dwelt 
in a cottage in the valley of Humili- 
tv, near the fountain of Contrition. 
These were. indeed, the true friends 
of man. When he was suffering 
under the severe discipline of Afflic- 
tion, Faith would read to him from 
a book entitled Promises, which she 
carried constantiy in her hand, and 
would direct his attention to a cross 
which she wore suspended from her 
bosom. This had generally the ef- 
fect of teaching him to bear his af- 
fliction with patience, and sometimes 
even with thankfulness. Hope 
would often visit him, and resting 
upon her golden anchor, would smile 
upon him, while she discoursed of 
the regions of cternal happiness be- 
youd the confines of the grave.-- 
Charity, who only, of all the three 
dauchiers of Religion, is immortal, 
deiizited to wander among the 
aboves of Poverty and Wretched- 
ness, administering food to the hun- 
gry, clothing to the naked, medi- 
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cine to the sick, and consolation te 
the afflicted. 

Guided by the map which Reve. 
Jation has brought upon earth, man 
now beholds a delightful though 
arduous way before him ; in which, 
conducted by Religion, and her at. 
tendant daughters, he cannot fail to 
arrive at the abode of Innocence 
and Peace. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


As I doubt not many of your read. 
ers are now enjoying a few weeks’ 
retirement from the noise and per- 
turbation of a town residence, in 
order to recruit their health or re. 
create their spirits in the country, I 
request permission to remind them 
of the great benefits which, in many 
cases, they have it in their power to 
confer upon the remote villages in 
which they may fix their temporary 
abode. In many of these the great 
charitable institutions which adorn 
the metropolis, and other large 
cities, are scarcely known, or are 
seen only through the medium of 
prejudice and misrepresentation.— 
To some of them, also, the increas- 
ed attention to religion which is visi- 
ble elsewhere has not yet extended. 
What a field, therefore, for exertion, 
is open to families of piety, for pro- 
moting the best interests of their 
fellow-creatures, during their sum- 
mer’s residence in the country! I will 
not discuss the means best suited for 
this purpose ;— such as encouraging 
the formation of daily or Sunday 
schools ; conveying information re- 
specting charitable societies; dis- 
tributing Bibles, Prayer-books; and 
useful Tracts; visiting the cottages 
of the poor, in order to ascertain 
and relieve both their temporal and 
spiritual wants, &c. The best means 
will, in each individual instance, 
readily present themselves to a be- 
nevolent and attentive observer ; Dut 
in almost every case, the most effec: 
tual and the only permanent mode 
is to excite, as far as possible, among 
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the local residents of respectability, 
a conscientious feeling of religious 
charity, and a personal interest in 
the spiritual welfare of the puor. If 
the metropolis and other large towns 
can spread fashionabie contagion, as 
I fear they do, by their Intercourse 
with the country, why should they 
not also furnish an antidote to their 
own poison? If the sons and daugh- 
ters of folly do not scruple to Cor- 
rupt, by their example, the village 
to which they retire, Christian fami- 
lies ought surely to exert their ut- 
most to counteract the baneful in- 
fluence, and to leave behind them 
the salutary impression that Religion 
is the one thing needful, as well for 
the busy inhabitant of cities as the 
remote villager in the country. 

In thus recommending Christian 
zeal, I need searcely observe that in 
all cases, and more especially in that 
of casual visitants among strangers, 
prudence, humility, and disinteres- 
tedness should direct and moderate 
its efforts A neighbourhood is not 
to be goaded into philanthropy or 
religion by a three-months’ settler ; 
though from what I have had the 
pleasure to witness On Various occa- 
sions, much may be often accom- 
plished by a gentle, a frank, and an 
upright demeanour in cases appar- 
ently the most hopeless. More than 
one instance occurs to my recollec- 
tion of neighbourhoods which for 
years to come will have reason to 
bless God for the enlightened and 
well-judged charity of perhaps a 
single individual, who, during a tem- 
porary visit, has done more for its 
real advantage than half its native 
inhabitants for twenty years in suc- 
cession. There are few places in 
Which benevolent and useful resi- 
dents may not be found to promote 


Schemes of utility, as soon as atten- 


tion is judiciously excited and de- 
liberate examination secured ; while, 
On the Contrary, an ostentatious, a 
controversial, or an overbearing 
Spirit will almost inevitably prevent 
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the success of the most active exer- 
tions. 

I did not intend to have said so 
much upen the subject. My only 
design was to remind your readers 
to carry with them into the country 
their sense of moral responsibility ; 
and if they cannot achieve all the 
great exploits of benevolence which 
they may desire, at least to give, as 
far as possible, some small proof 
that they have not lived a whole 
summer in vain. 


S. K. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ON FAITH. 


Ox! could the muse to Heav’n aspiring, 
borne 

On the swift pinions of the rising morn, 

Through fields of argent wing her buoyant 
way, 

View the bright regions of eternal day, 

And, upward gazing, with ecstatic eye, 

Catch the pure strain of Heav’n’s high min- 
strelsv ; 

Then might she dare to weave her earth- 
born lays, 

Strike the bold lyre, and chaunt her Ma- 
ker’s praise. 

What, tho’ mortality forbid the flight, 

And clouds impervious shroud the Throne 
of Light, 

Nor seraph music, wafted on the spheres, 

Sound through this dreary vale of wo and 
tears, 

Yet Farru divine, with mystic influence, 
pours 

Her tranquil sunshine on our darkest 
hours ; 

Opes Heav’n’s blest regions to the raptur’d 
view, 

Then whispers—“ God who promised is 
true.” 

A CONSTANT READER. 


on 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tre following lines on Waterloo 
Bridge were written some time be- 
fore its opening. No person can 
think more highly than myself of 
the battle of Waterloo, in its imme- 
diate glories and still more glorious 
results; and certainly no event will 
be more likely to live to future 
ages. I trust, therefore, that in the 


following remarks on the transient 
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nature of human glory, I shall not 
be considered as invidiously un- 
dervaluing a deed to which the most 
brilliant pages of history afford no 
parallel. But when I reflect how 
many millions of persons now exist, 
evenin Europe, who never heard of 
the most celebrated events of anti- 
quity, I cannot but imagine to my- 
self how many millions will, five 
hundred years hence, walk over 
Waterloo Bridge, to whom the 
names of Alexander, and Welling- 
ton, and Bonaparte, will be sounds 
unknown! We live in a transitory 
world, 

** And all that round us blooms is blooming 

o’er the dead.” 
HERACLITUS, 


Yrs—’twas a fearful deed ; the sun’s dark 
flood, 

That rose in tear drops, poured its set- 
ting beam 

Red with solstitial splendour, blood for 
blood, 

As weeping Heaven had blushed to view 
the stream 

That stain’d earth’s bosom ;—yet e’en 
thou, dire theme, 

‘Vhou Waterloo, to younger names shalt 


yield ; 

Soon shall thy fame a distant meteor 
seem 

Known but as Agincourt or Cressy’s 
field, 


While heralds proudJy deck some newer 
baser shield. 


Vain fev’rish man! that think’st thy in- 
sect toil 

Can snatch e’en Waterloo from time’s 
decay ! 

F’en while we gaze, death strips this 
mortal coil, 

Our life an hour, our memory but a day ; 

And then when every glory melts away 

An icy palace, vain yon granite pile 

‘Yo tell to future worlds the wild aftray 

‘That stampt its name ;—ah, future 
worlds shall smile 

‘‘o think man’s feeble art oblivion would 

hesulle ! 


No ;—Waterloo shall be but as a dream 

To fill some book-worn brain, where 
learned lore 

Deep treasur’d sheds a momentary 
gleam 

On deeds forgotten; pointing where, of 
yore, 

Europe co-leagued, unnumbered trophies 
byre 

From Belgian plains; and where a ty. 
rant’s band : 

Drank the dark cup the world had drunk 
before, 

Their blood-stained lord expell’d to dis. 
tant land, 

To pine life’s lingering day on Helen’s de. 

sert strand. 


Yet then when, faithless to man’s dearest 
pride, 

The chissel’d granite yields its age-worn 
trust ; 

And yon proud arch that spurns the 
crouching tide 

Shall sink, at length, a monument of 

¢ dust ; 

Then blest shail be the memory of the 
just, 

Whose lowly deed, in Heaven’s fair 
page enroll’d, 

Shali bright survive the warrior’s tro- 
phied bust, 

And fresh with wreaths that ne’er may 
waxen old, 

Shall teach how vain the wise, how impo- 

tent the bold ! 


Oh then be mine the fame that cannot 
die ! 

The wisdom mine that tells of worlds 
unknown ! 

Be mine the Faith that lifts her tranquil 
eye 

To Heaven’s bright orbs, and calls them 
all her own ! 

And when the breath that wafts my 
parting: groan 

Shall lose its burden in the passing gale, 

And nought shall live but one frail fu- 
neral stone ; 

Whence soon must lapse the plaintive 
moss-wortn tale, 

Then stretch’d be Faith’s bold wing, and 

swell’d Hope’s jovful sail! 








by PARLE BHO 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
D.D. late Vice-Provost of the Col- 
lege of Fort William in Bengai.— 
By the Rev HuGH Pearson, M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Oxford.— 
Oxford; Parker: Cadell & Da- 
yies, and Hatchard, London. 1817. 
2 Vols. pp. xvi. 589, and vi. 394. 


‘Ir there be any one characteristic 


which more than another discrimi- 
nates that class of persons, whom 
the world calls heroes, it is that of 
firm devotedness to some single 
object, to which al] others are sa- 
crificed. That object indeed must 
not be one of mere selfish gratifica- 
tion, such as the accumulation of 
money or a taste for works of art; 
but must have something of magni- 
ficence connected with it, and be 
calculated to arrest attention, by its 
dignity or importance. With this 
coudition, however, it may be wholly 
selfish without materially derogating 
from its effect upon the beholder ; 
and with the world’s heroes it has, 
in point of fact, been commonly a 
selfish object; the pursuit of empire, 
for example, or in some other shape 
the pursuit of personal aggrandise- 
ment: and yet in all these cases the 
confinement of the desire to one 
pursuit, and the consequent aban- 
donment of others, has imparted 
even to selfishness itself an air of 
generosity. Such a preference is 
generally accompanied with an ele- 
vation of feeling and sentiment which 
sets a man above the fascinations of 
ordinary pleasure and allurement, 
and, by keeping his affections un- 
divided and his heart steadily fixed 
to one object of pursuit, adds strength 
and dignity as well as decision to his 
character. Even when exerted in 
bearing up against insurmountable 


difficulties,these qualities are thought 
great and splendid. But ifalso they 
are attended with success, and a suc- 
cess greatly disproportionate to that 
ordinary fortune which waits on hu- 
man endeavour, nothing then seems 
wanting to ensure to their possessor 
the name and reputation oi a hero. 

Now, if we have correctly stated, 
in these preliminary remarks, the 
elements of the heroic character, 
we conceive that we have done much 
towards establishing for the subject 
of these Memoirs a claim to that 
much-envied title. The world at 
large, indeed, may probably hesitate 
to admitthe claim. But that reluc- 
tance need not surprise us. when 
we consider that Dr. Buchanan was 
not a worldly, but a Christian hero ; 
and that the single object to which 
his life was devoted was the exten- 
sion of Christianity in the East—an 
object as far above the reach of mere 
human heroism as the love of Christ 
is superior to the love of the world. 
Tothe accomplishment of this end 
he made acheeriul sacrifice of his 
time and health, his ease and fortune, 
and even his reputation and charac- 
ter. All the energies of his mind 
and heart were turned in this direc- 
tion ; and the result was a quickness 
in discerning the readiest means for 
advancing that object, and a promp- 
titude in seizing them, which could 
not, under other circumstances, have 
been attained. Nor was his success. 
inferior to hisexertion. His efforts 
commenced in the year 1800, and 
were closed by death in 1815; and 
in the course of that short time a 
moral revolution of sentiment took 
place respecting the great duty of 
propagating Christianity in India, 
which, setting aside the apostolic 
age, Could not be paralleled in the 
same number of years, taken from 
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any other period of ecclesiastical 
history: and though it would be 
unjust and ungrateful not to acknowl. 
edge, that other causes and other 
persons had also their share in pro- 
moting that momentous result, yet 
so highly do we appreciate the effect 
of his services that we are persuad- 
ed, that reasoning from the ordina- 
ry blessing of Providence on minis- 
terial simplicity and zeal, had every 
million of Christians from the day 
of Pentecost to the present time, 
contained but one such man as Dr. 
Buchanan, there would scarcely now 
remain a treathen nation in the world. 

While, however, we look up with 
wonder and gratitude to a Buchanan, 
we would not be understood to ad- 
vocate the propriety of any individ- 
ual stepping out of his appointed 
sphere, in order that he may aspire 
to the cliaracter of a Christian hero. 
{tis by a right use of such means as 
are given him, and not by usurping 
the place and office of others that 4 
Christian, in whatever station, may 
hope to glorify God. 

The individual whose Memoirs 
have given occasion to these re- 
marks, furnishes no example of am- 
bitious meddling with duties which 
did not belong to him. For nearly 
three years after his first settlement 
in India he had no office of extensive 
usefulness assigned him; and dur- 
ing that time, therefore, he remained 
quiet, trimming the secret lamp, 
which, was one day io shed its light 
tar and wide over the benighted re- 
rions of the East. After his return 
to Europe he sought the shade and 
courted obscurity, though it was 
soon found that he could not be con- 
cealed. But, whatever was his sta- 
tion, Whether public or private, his 
conduct was still such as became the 
Gospel of Christ. He was ever la- 
bouring, in dependence on the gra- 
ces of the Holy Spirit, to extend the 
knowledge and the power of Chris- 
tianity ; not stretching himself be- 
yond his measure, but, to use the 
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Apostle’s remark, “ according to the 
measure of the rule which God had 
distributed to him,” and * havin 
also hope to be enlarged” by tresh 
accessions of believers through his 
preaching “according to his rule 
abundantly.” Hence it resulted that 
he exhibited an illustration to the 
world of a remark which has beep 
somewhere made, that * were a min- 
ister to walk altogether worthy of 
his high vocation, it would be impos- 
sible to mistake his character.” 
Though he himself, were he still 
alive, or were It possible forhim to 
speak to us from his place of holy 
rest, would be the first to disown the 
resemblance between his life and 
this description ; though we cannot 
consistently with Christian truth 
bold up either bis deportment or that 
of any other earthly minister as alio- 
gether * worthy of his high voca. 
tion;” though misconstruction and 
misrepresentation have not been 
wanting to tarnish the brightness of 
his example,and depreciate the value 
of his labours, it bas been impossible 
to mistake his character. He was, 
by the acknowledgment of all who 
knew him, whether by the report of 
others or by personal intercourse, a 
burning and a shining light; and he 
has kindled a holy flame both in 
Europe and Asia, which will not, 
we trust, be easily extinguished. 

It is further worthy of remark, 
that he never took an extravagant 
step, or adopted irregular methods 
to promote the cause which he had 
at heart. He believed the work in 
which he was cngaged to be a work 
of God; and therefore he would not 
go to it but through the vestibule of 
sincerity and truth. Neither was any 
thing done by him either secretly on 
the one hand or ostentatiously on the 
other. His preaching was 4 plain, 
undisguised testimony to the truth 
and power of the Gospel. His re- 
monstrances, whenever they were. 
called for, were open, unequivocal, 
and addressed directly to thuse who 
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were best able to understand and 
best fied to obviate the causes of 
complaint. His munificence, though 
splendid, did not intrench upon the 
claims of private justice. His Chris- 
tian travels were undertaken under 
the sanction of authority, abd at 
times when he was unfitted for other 
employment. His zeal, though ar- 
dent, never hurried him into mea- 
sures unbecoming his place and 
character, or overstepped those de- 
corous boundaries which Christian 

exertion ought ever to respect. 
Although, it must be admitted, 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed, during a few years of his 
life, were extraordinary in them- 
selves, and well-adapted for the de- 
velopment of a character, the hu- 
mility of which would otherwise 
have veiled it from observation, it 
must be remembered, that other 
persons also, and others of similar 
piety and principle, were placed in 
the same circumstances without 
turning them to the same advan- 
tage. Nor was there anything in his 
previous history, in his connex- 
ions, recommendations, or character, 
which fitted him exclusively to take 
a lead in these measures, or to fill 
the space which his name covers In 
the religious annals of the late ‘ex- 
traordinary era. Individuals some- 
times bring with them into public 
life certain auxiliaries, derived from 
rank, or station, or ancestry, or ac- 
knowledged eminence, which give 
them an ascendency at once, and 
dispose others to follow easily and 
Voluntarily in their train. Si quis 
ab ineunte zetate habet causam cele- 
britatis et nominis, aut a patre ac- 
Septam, aut aliquo casu atque fortu- 
nay in hunc oculi omnium conjiciun- 
tur, atque in eum, quid agat, que- 
Madmodum viyat, inquiritur ; et, 
‘anquam in clarissima luce versetur, 
‘t4 nullum obscurum potest nec 
“lip esse, nec factum. But 
ian, though designed by Pro- 
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vidence to act a great part in the 
promotion of Christianity in more 
than one quarter of the world, ap- 
peared in the early years of his life, 
the most unlikely of all men to be 
selected for that distinction, were it 
not that the ways of God are far 
above our ways, and his thoughts 
above our thoughts. 


To illustrate this position, we ex- 
tract the following passage from the 
work before us, and shall follow it 
up by a few others, which we think 
will fully convince our readers of 
the truth of the preceding remarks. 


‘‘ Being naturally of an ardent and ex- 
cursive turn of mind, he, at the age of sev- 
enteen, Curing his first residence in the 
University of Glasgow, conceived the de-« 
sign of making the tour of Europe on foot; 
that being the only method of travelling 
upon which his slender finances would al- 
low him to calculate. His chief view in 
this romantic project was, doubtless, to see 
the world; yet not, as he afterwards de- 
clared, without some vague and undefined 
intention of applying the information, which 
he might collect during his tour, to some 
useful purpose. It was not, however, till 
nearly four years afterwards, during which, 
as we have seen, he was diligently employ- 
ed in acquiring and imparting knowledge, 
that a circumstance occurred, which, 
though it did not originally suggest this 
design, certainly tended to hasten his de- 
parture from Scotland. This was an im- 
prudent attachment to a young lady, who 
happened to be on a visit to the family in 
which he was then residing, and who was 
superior to himself in birth and fortune.— 
The aftection was mutual, but the dispar- 
ity of their rank and station seemed to form 
an insuperable barrier to their union. Mr. 
Buchanan became in consequence very un- 
happy, and in the height of his passion re- 
curred to his favourite and long-cherished 
plan of a foreign tour; in the course of 
which, with all the sanguine expectation 
and the experience incident to his feelings 
and his age, he hoped to advance his for- 
tune, and, returning to his native country, 
to obtain the object ofhis wishes. Strange 
and unpromising as this project undoubt- 
edly was, he was eager to accomplish it — 
But though his thoughtless ardour recon- 
ciled him to the culpable expedient of de- 
ceiving his parents, he was unwilling to 
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leave them clandestinely. For the pur- 
pose, therefore, both of avoiding any oppo- 
sition to his scheme, and of relieving them 
from uneasiness, he invented a story, which, 
engaged as he had long been in tuition, 
seemed by no means improbable. He pre- 
teided that he had been invited by an En- 
glish gentleman to accompany his son upon 
a tour tothe continent; and as this engage- 
ment not only offered some present advan- 
tages, but held out flattering hopes of his 
future advancement in life, not inconsistent 
with their original intentions, his friends 
consented to the proposal, and permitted 
him to leave Scotland Of this singular 
expedition, and of his subsequent history 
during several years, Mr. Buchanan long 
afterwards gave several distinct but con- 
sistent narratives, from which the following 
account is extracted § After briefly men- 
tioning the circumstances which have been 
previously stated respecting his education 
and studies, and the scheme which he had 
devised for effecting his depariure from his 
native country and friends, and his intended 
travels upon the continent, Mr. Buchanan 
suggests the obvious question, how he was 
to accomplish such a plan, destitue as he 
was of pecuniaryresources. Tothis he re- 
plies, that the greater his difficulties were, 
the more romantic would his tour appear ; 
and then proceeds as follows. 


“¢¢ Thad the example of the celebrated 
Dr. Goldsmith before me, who travelled 
through Europe on foot, and supported 
himself by playing on his fiute. I could 
play a little on the violin, and on this I re- 
tied for occasional support during my long 
and various travels. 


“¢ In August, 1787, having put on plain 
clothes, becoming my apparent situation, I 
left Edinburgh on foot with the intention 
of travelling to London, and thence to the 
continent: that very violin which I now 
have, and the case which contains it, I had 
under my arm, and thus [ travelled on. 
ward. After Ihad proceeded some days 
on my journey, and had arrived at a part of 
the country where I thought I could not be 
known, I called at gentlemen’s houses, and 
farmhouses, where I was in general kindly 
lodged. They were very well pleased with 
my playing reels to them, (for I played 
them better than I can now,) and I some- 
times received five shillings, sometimes 
half-a-crown, and sometimes nothing but 
my dinner. Wherever I went, people 


seemed to be struck a little by my appear. 
ance, particularly if they entered into con. 
versation with me. They were often very 
inquisitive, and 1 was sometimes at a loss 
what to say I professed to be a musician 
travelling through the country for his sub. 
sist'ence; but this appeared very Strange to 
some, and they wished to know where I 
obtained my learning ; for sometimes pride, 
and sometimes accident would call forth 
expressions, in the course of conversation 
which excited their surprise, I was often 
invited to stay for some time at a particular 
place ; but this I was afraid of, lest J might 
be discovered. It was near a month, | be- 
lieve, before I arrived on the borders of 
England, and in that time many singular 
occurrences befel me. 1 once or twice met 
persons whom I had known, and narrowly 
escaped discovery. Sometimes I had noth- 
ing to eat, and had no where to rest at 
night; but, notwithstanding, I kept steady 
to my purpose, and pursued my journey. 
Before, however, ! reached the borders of 
England, I would gladly have returned , 
but I could not: the die was cast; my 
pride would have impelled me to suffer 
death, I think, rather than to have exposed 
my folly ; and I pressed forward. 


‘©¢ When I arrived at Newcastle, I felt 
tired of my long journey, and found that it 
was indeed hard to live on the benevolence 
of others: I therefore resolved to proceed 
to London by water ; for I did not want to 
travel in my own country, but on the con- 
tinent. 


“© ¢T accordingly embarked in a collier at 
North Shields, and sailed for London. On 
the third night of the voyage we were in 
danger of being cast away, during a gale 
of wind ; and then, for the first time, I be- 
gan to reflect seriously on my situation.’ 


“‘ During the violence of the storm, as he 
afterwards acknowledged to a friend, Mr. 
Buchanan felt as if the judgment of God, as 
in the case of Jonah, was overtaking him; 
but, unlike the repenting prophet, *° 
sooner had the tempest of the elements 
subsided, than the agitation of his mind 
also passed away. He arrived safely in 
London on the second of September : ‘but 
by this time,’ he continues, in one of the 
letters referred to, * my spirits were nearly 
exhausted hy distress and poverty. I 
now relinquished every idea of guing 
abroad. I saw such a visionary scheme 
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in its true light, and resolved, if possible, to 
procure some situation, as an usher or clerk, 
or any employment whereby I might de- 
rive a subsistence: but f was unsuccessful. 
I lived some time in obscure lodgings, by 
seliing my clothes and books ; for Ldid not 
attempt to obtain any assistance by my skill 
in music, lest I should be discovered by 
some persons who might Know me or my 
family I was ina short time reduced to 
the lowest extreme of wretchedness and 
want. Alas! 1 had not sometimes bread 
to eat. Little did my mother think, when 
she dreamt, that she saw her son fatigued 
with his wanderings, and oppressed with 
aioad of wo, glad to lie down, and sleep 
away his cares on a little straw, that her 
dream was so near the truth! What a re- 
verse of fortune was this! A few months 
before, I lived in splendour and happiness ! 
Bat even in this extremity of misery my 
eyes were not opened. I saw indeed my 
folly, but I saw not my sin: my pride even 
then was unsubdued, and [ was constantly 
anticipating scenes of future grandeur, and 
indulging myself in the pleasures of the 
imagination, 


“* After Thad worn out many months 
‘i this misery, observing one duy an adver- 
Usement in a newspaper, fora clerk to an 
attorney, I offered myself, and was accept- 
ed. I was much liked, and soon made 
friends. Ithen obtained a better situation 
with another gentleman inthe law, and, 
lastly, engaged with a solicitor of respecta- 
ble character and connexions in the city, 
with whom I remained nearly three years. 
During ali this time I had sufficient allow- 
ance to appear as a gentleman; my desire 
for going abroad gradually abated, and I 
vegan to think that 1 should make the law 
my profession for life. But during a great 
part of this time I corresponded with my 
iriends in Scotland, as from abroad, writing 
very rarely, but always giving my mother 
pleasing accounts of my health and situa- 
tion. 


“ Notwithstanding the preceding brief 
observation, that his allowance from his 
employers enabled him to make a genteel 
appearance, there are various intimations, 
ina memorandum bovk kept by Mr. Bucha- 
nan during a part of this period, that he 
was frequently a sufferer from the pressure 
of poverty : nor is this to be wondered at, 
when itis known, that the utmost salary 
which he received amounted only to forty 
pounds per annum.” Vol. I. pp. 6—12, 


Christ. Obsery. No. 188. 
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Who would have conceived that 
this was the beginning of a life, the 
sequei of which was .o prove xables- 
sing to thousands and miilions of his 
feliow-creatures? There wus no 
symptom at this ume, which shewed 
the latent Christian in the wanderer. 


‘IIe was sometimes under the necessity 
of pledging articles of clothing, and in one 
instance his watch, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a little ready money; and even this 
painful expedient did not always afford him 
such a supply as to prevent him from occa- 
sionally recording, that he had been oblig- 
ed to go without a breakfast or a supper; and 
once, that he Had neither beeaktasted nor 
dined It must, however, be acknowledg- 
ed, that while this humble cash account is 
chiefly made up of his expenditure upon 
the necessaries or life, Mr. Buchanan seems 
to have wasted not a little of his scanty 
allowance on publicamusements; amongst 
which the theatre frequently cecurs, and 
sometimes debating societies.” Vol. I. pp. 
12, 15. 


But, though the young Buchanan 
was so evidently living at this time 
without God in the world, there are 
not wanting even in the narrative of 
his very errors, and hereatter there 
will appear yet more plainly, traces 
of the value of early instruction and 
religious parentage. 


‘He must be added,” remarks Mr. 
Pearson, **to the number of those who ul- 
timately derived essential benefit from hav- 
ing been brought up fin the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ? and consequently 
as «affording fresh encouragement to reli- 
gious parents to pursue acourse which has 
been so frequently crowned with success, 
and which is seldom, it may be hoped, alto- 
gether in vain.” Vol. I. p. 3. 


The gracious providence of God 
was strikingly conspicuous in the 
whole course of this * strange eyent- 
ful history.” While he was pursu- 
ing his own wicked inventions, his 
heavenly Father was mercifully dis. 
appointing his schemes in order to 
bring him to himself. It was his 
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design to travel abroad ; but Provi- 
dence conducted him to London, and 
fixed him there ; and during his con- 
tinuance in that metropolis it pleas- 
ed the gracious Disposer ofall things 
to add him to the number of those 
who were converted to the faith and 
holiness of the Gospel by the minis- 
try of that eminent servant of Christ, 
Mr. Newton. In this unexpected 
Way were answered the prayers of 
his parents, which were doubtless 
offered up in secret during the whole 
of his long and guilty absence. One 
ofthem, indeed, was bappily remov- 
ed to his rest, and therefore never 
heard of the deception which had 
been practised upon him ; but the 
other still remained to pray for her 
apostate son, and at length to receive 
that penitential confession which was 
necessary to prove the sincerity of 
his new character. The confession 
Was complete; and the advice of 
Mr. Newton, which led to it, with 
the whole of the intercourse between 
himself and Mr. Buchanan, are well 
calculated to exhibit the characters 
oftwo men already dear to the Chris- 
tian church. 

It was through thisclerzyman that 
Mr. Buchanan was introduced to the 
notice and patronage of Mr. Henry 
Thornton; to whose liberality he 
was indebted, after the failure of oth- 
er schemes, for that support at the 
the university of Cambridge which 
was the foundation of his extensive 
usefulness in after life. The history 
of his residence at that university is 
at once a decisive evidence of the 
entire change of heart which he had 
undergone, and a useful model for 
the general imitation of Christian 
students. The advice of those by 
whose kindness he was placed there, 
added to a sense of duty which 
prompted him to perform with all 
his might whatever he took in hand, 
soon led him into a course of very 
severe study. In the progress of 


his application to this work, he felt 


and lamented the influence of a plan 
of reading merely secular; and he 
thus comments upon it in two of his 
letters :— 


“ I find that this great attention to Study 
has made me exceedingly languid in m 
devotional duties. I feel not that delight 
in reading the Bible, nor that pleasure in 
thinking on Divine things, which formerly 
animated me On this account have many 
serious students in this University wholly 
abandoned the study of mathematics, and 
confined themselves to the classics, compo- 
sition, and the like; for it seems they ge- 
nerally feel the same effects that I do. 
Now these effects were partly anticipated 
by my friends, who advised the study of 
mathematics ; yet they recommended per- 
severance by all means, and are seriously 
concerned for those young men who have 
rejected these studies, and have thus incur- 
red the contempt of their respective colle- 
ges.” Vol.I. p. 59. 


**¢T apprehend,’ continues Mr. Bucha- 
nan, ‘that a student should /adour as for 
his daily bread ; not choosing the study he 
may like best, forthen it would be no /a- 
bour, but learning the great lesson of self- 
denial by taking up the study be likes least, 
if it be best for him. If I can by nine 
hours’ study a day serve my heavenly Mas- 
ter as faithfully as I served Mr. D. I think 
he will give me my hire. You cannot be 
surprised if sometimes I have my doubts, 
when I see the other serious students walk- 
ing in a path directly contrary. All-of 
them, I think, but one (Mr. C.,) have fol- 
lowed their own inclinations in this matter ; 
and, in opposition to the advice of more 
experienced servants of God, have substi- 
tuted divinity in lieu of mathematics. The 
reason they give is, that they do not see it 
to be so and so. Yet it is wortby of re- 
mark, that they do not appear to bring forth 
the fruits that might be expected in those 
very studies they love. Ido not think that 
they live nearer to God for it, or make such 
proficiency as students earnest in their 
work should do. For myself, I know not 
what is best. Mr. C. the mathematical 
divine, has a more heavenly deportment 
than any of them. This they acknowledge, 
though it is somewhat of a paradox to 
them ; but I think it will be solved to some 
of them ere long. Iam inclined to be- 
lieve, that were I an eminent saint, I should 
be a good mathematician, a good linguists 
a good scripturist.’” Ibid. pp. 64, 65. 
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The sincerity of the purpose, thus 
plainly declared, was soon put to the 
proof by an invitation from Mr. 
Newton and by other temptations, 
for complying with which many ex- 
cuses which might seem legitimate 
would occur. ‘Lhe necessity of re- 
laxation for the benefit of health, the 
improvement to be expected from 
the society of Mr. Newton, the pos- 
sibility of reconciling partial recrea- 
tion with continuance in study, 
might all concur to recommend and 
be thought to justify a measure 
wiich few students would be scru- 
pulous of adopung. 


“ The relaxation, however, thus propos- 
ed, both in Norfolk and London, as well 
as the offer of an excursion with a Cam- 
bridge friend, Mr. Buchanan, with com- 
mendable self-denial, thought it most ex- 
pedient to decline, and determined on ac- 
cepting the indulgence granted him of 
remaining in college during the whole 
vacation. 


«¢tt would be very pleasing,’ he says, 
‘to make a short tour with a proper com- 
panion ; but I think I could not do it with- 
out danger to myself. If I were somewhat 
advanced in the Christian life, and more 
stable in the way of truth, I perhaps 
might ; but at present I cannot, I dare not, 
trust the deceitfulness of my own heart.— 
In the retirement of a college, I am unable 
to suppress evil thoughts and vain wishes ; 
how then must it be abroad? Besides, I 
find that the art of study is difficult to 
attain, 1 must serve along apprenticeship 
to it ere 1 am a good proficient. The 
greatest danger lies in breaking the thread 
of attention. On whatever study my mind 
is fixed, that study I can with pleasure 
resume ; but if an interval of a day inter- 
vene, my attention is disengaged. I am 
conscious that I have lost a day as to that 
study, and find it irksome to begin de novo. 
But if instead of a day, an interval of a 
week or month should intervene, it would 
be a Herculean labour to resume it; and 
nothing could smooth the way, but a con- 
viction that the imerruption was from 
necessity : then, indeed, my duty would re- 
Move the obstacle. 


‘““* That you may have some idea of the 
nature of my present studies, I shall sub- 
Join the calendar of a day, 
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1 + Sleep. 
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Z after 4 J” Vol. I. pp. 62—64. 

Although, however, he adopted 
this course on principle, he was far 
from being bigotted to his own opin- 
jons ; and the ease with which he 
deviated from a deliberate plan, 
when he was convinced by his 
friends that it was right to do so, 
was equalled only by the caution 
with which he admitted any change 
into a course of conduct which he 
had once seen reason to preler and 
practise. This conscientious firm- 
ness was indeed a qualiiy for which 
he was conspicuous through life. 
But his reasons for the present par- 
tial alteration as well as the general 
bent of his affections and tone of his 
mind will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts from his letters to Mr. 
Newton. 


“Rather than you should have a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness lest the purity of my 
heart should be tainted by mathematics, I 
would throw every mathematical book } 
have into the fire, and make them a funeral 
pile to the manes of your jealousy. Fo: 
compared with the word of truth, they are 
as dross to fine gold. In a certain degre: 
they may be useful, and to that degree } 
would desire them; and I hope to be led 
so far, and no farther. At first I disliked 
them ; but considering them as a nauseous 
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medicine which might do me scme good, who is well acquainted with the world 
’ 


I took them up. You too bade me. After 
awhile, they became more palatable, and 
at length a pleasing study. For this 1 was 
exceedingly thankful, as they were in the 
way of my duty.’ But now as I have ar- 
rived at a certain length in them, and have 
in view Very soon to enter on an important 
office which requires much preparation, I 
think it will be right—not to relinquish 
them wholly ; I do not mean that : but so 
to circumscribe them, and my other aca- 
demical exercises, as to afford me a con- 


siderable proportion of the day (the half if 


possible) tor ‘the preparation of the Gos- 
pel of neace.’ 


‘*¢T do not mean to put this sudden re- 
solution into practice, till | know whether 
it beright. Fromsome experience I know 
myself to be weak, injudicious, inconstant, 
changeable. 1 shall therefore prosecute 
my studies as usual, tll I hear from you. 
Having acquired somewhat of a reputation 
for my attention to college studies, if I 
can preserve it, it will be a desirable thing. 
If not, | cannot help it; I willingly sacrifice 
it to ‘a better name.’ ” Vol. I. pp. 69, 70. 


* You talk to me of academical renuta- 
tion and dignity. If I were Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity to-morrow, I would resign 
the dignity to any man fora little broken- 
ness oflicart. The summit of my ambi- 
tion Gf I know my own mind) is, to be 
daily more conformed to Chirist, to be cna- 
bled to follow that great Sufierer, and to 
rejoice to be counted worthy to suiler 
shame four his sake. 


“As to my future situation in the minis. 
try, to which you allude at the close of your 
letter, that subject is very little in my 
thoughts God has done the greater; 
shall he not do the less? Ifhe means me 
to preach his Gospel, then is the pulpit 
prepared, and the fleck which I must tend. 
At present I feel ready to go wherever he 
pleases to send me; whether to India, 
America, New Holland, or if there be any 
otliier land more remote. 1 have already 
seen life in various shapes; and if I have 
been enabled to bear with difficulties when 
without God in the world, much more 
when engaged in his service, aided by his 
Spirit, and supported by his presence. 


“If the Lord will, I shou'd be well 
pleased to enter his service under your ad- 
vice and example. I hope that the first 
year I stay with you, I shaillearn humility ; 
the second, humility; the third, humility.” 
Ibid. pp. 99, 91. 


«*f think EF have observed that a man 


cannot have teo much zeal. Ifbe is 1gNO- 
rant of men and manners his zeal with in- 
jure his cause ; and it is not ull after re- 
peated lessons that he is put right. 


Your aged domestics will wonder why 
I stay so long at Cambridge, when | have 
so much work to do in the ministry, | 
wish they could impart to me somewha: of 
their experience, self-knowledge and hu. 
mility; and in exchange I promise to give 
them on my return from college, all my 
mathematics, pure and mixed, geometry, 
algebra, fluxions containing the nature of 
pneumatics, hydraulics, hydr«statics, the 
doctrine of incon: mensurables, indivisibles, 
and infinites, parabolic and hyperbolic lo. 
garithms, summation of series, solution of 
quadratics containing impossible roots, to- 
gether with the properties of parallelepi- 
peds and dodecahedrons, not forgetting 
Si Isaac Newton, lis celebrated corolla. 
res to the paradoxical iemma respecting 
curvilinear straight lines; together with 
other particulars too many to be here enu- 
merated, 


“What a mercy, you will say, that 
Phoebe has not to learn all this in order to 
get to heaven !” Ibid. pp. 98, 99. 


There are, however, some. other 
points In his academical career 
which deserve particular notice ; 
and we are anxious to cite the use 
mae by him of the regular prayers 
ofa college as an example of that 
simple devotion which seeks its 
food in every dispensation, and 
makes it instrumental to a daily 
progressin grace. Thus it is said, 


‘‘Mr. Buchanan was invited to spend an 
hour on Sunday evenings at the rooms of 
one excellent person, who has been distin- 
cuished during many years for his active 
and zealous support of religion in Cam- 
bridge, and to whom a numerous body of 
clerical and other students have been suc- 
cessively indebted for the most important 
instruction and encouragement during their 
academical progress. Of the kindness of 
this gentleman, and of the benefit which he 
derived from his conversation and example, 
Mr, Buchanan wrote to more than one of 
his friends in terms of the highest respect 
and gratitude. 


“¢These engagements,” he says to one 
of them, ‘prove something of a counter: 
balance to the effects of human learn- 
ing, and preserve my mind from being 


be 


———— 
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wholly absorbed in philosophy and meta- 

hysics. Besides,’ and the remark affords 
a striking proof of the sobriety as well as 
fervour of his piety, ‘1 have the opportunity 
every morning and evening of attending 
chapel prayers, which of itself I consider a 
great blessing.” Vol. 1. pp. 58, 59. 


To this use of such means as were 
provided he was desirous to add such 
as were otherwise attainable. 


6 He cultivated the acquaintance of the 
more serious students at different colleges ; 
and at his solicitation they agreed to meet 
regularly for the purpose of reading the 
New Testament, and conversing practically 
upon some chapter which had been select- 
ed. Their meetings were begun and ended 
with prayer.” Vol. I. Pp- 54, 56. 


“The society met not so much for the 
purpose of discussion, as of raising a bar- 
rier against the undue influence of secular 
learning on the minds of those who were 
almost exclusively employed in its pursuit; 
and of cherishing that spirit of piety and 
devotion, the cultivation of which in them- 
selves and others was to form the one great 
business of their lives.” Ibid. p. 56, 


The extracts which have been 
given display a mind entirely devoted 
to the will of God, and ready to act 
in any sphere, whether humble or dis- 
tinguished, in which that Will might 
place him, Accordingly, in the open- 
ing which shortly after presented 
itself, though not without some of 
those disappointments with which 
the Almighty not unusually crosses 
the path of his servants for their 
good, he evidently followed, as he 
ever desired to do, a superior Gui- 
dance without seeking to make any 
choice for himself. The disappoint- 
ments to which we allude were not 
slight ones : for, though he was com- 
missioned, as it were, from his very 
entrance upon the ministry, to preach 
the Gospel in India, that station 
seemed for a time, even after all the 
difficulties in the way of his attaining 
it were cleared before him (so in- 
scrutable are the designs of Provi- 
dence !) to be the grave rather than 
the theatre of his uscfulness. He was 
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appointed, soon after his arrival, mili- 
tary chaplain at Borrackxpore, where 
be had seldom an opportunity of even 
performing Divine service; and thus 
seemed to have quitted bis native 
country and taken a disiant voyage 
only to be silenced at the close of it; 
on which the following just and prac- 
tical remark is made by the author. 


‘*The history of Mr. Buchanan’s first ap- 
pointment in India will not be in vain, if it 
serve tocheck in any who may be similarly 
situated, either abroad or at home, the too. 
natural disposition to despondency or haste ; 
and to lead them, in the conscientious im- 
provement of present opportunities, to wait 
patiently foe farther openings, and in the 
mean time to ‘ hope in God ; and if it tend 
to abate in those who may be observing 
them any impatience of their backwardness 
in fulfilling even just expectations; and to 
teach them that charity, which, concerning 
the substantially pious and sincere, ‘hopeth 
all things.” Vol. 1. p. 155. 


It ought indeed to be observed, as 
a proof of the due mixture of temper 
and discretion with zeal in Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s characier, that although, 
when opportunity occurred, he im- 
proved it eagerly and to the utmost 
in promoting the cause of Christiani- 
ty, yet, when it was denied, he refus- 
ed to step beyond the limits of his 
official duty, labouring only to im- 
prove the leisure which obscurity 
entails, and to prepare himself, like 
a wise soldier, for the future com- 
bat. But the reader shail judge ct 
his character and proceedings, dur- 
ing this interval, from his letters, in 
one of which he says: 


* Tsutlered along struggle before I could 
resign myself passively to my unexpected 
destination. But the struggle is now over; 
and I view myself as one who has run his 
race; to whom littl more is left to do. J 
have known some, who, in such a case, 
would have extricated themselves with vio. 
lence, and sought a new fortune in the Gos- 
pel. But it will require avery evident in- 
terposition of God indeed to bring me out 
of this Egypt, now that he has placed me 
init: PE shall esteem myself highly favour- 
ed, if 1 be enabled to pass my days in it, 
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with a pure conscience, endeavouring to do 
a little, where much cannot be dene. 


“IT take the liberty of enclosing a bill 
for fifty pounds for my mother ; which I re- 
quest you will be so good as to send to her, 
after itis accepted.” Vol. I. p, 153. 


At length, however, it pleased Pro- 
vidence, most uncxpectedly to Mr. 
Buchanan, to summon this faithful 
Jabourer to a more active field of 
exertion. When the Marquis Wel- 
lesley was Governor-General of Ipdia 
he gave a countenance both toreligion 
and to learning which, in that quarter 
of the world, they had never before 
received. One of his lordships first 
acts was to appoint Mr. Buchanan 
as a third chaplain to the presidency 
church; one of his next was to 
found a college for the education of 
the civil servants of the Company, to 
which he invited all the learned of 
the empire, and of which he made 
Mr. Brown Provost, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan Vice-provost. To the dis- 
charge, therefore, of his now twofold 
line of duty, the whole energies of 
Mr. Buchanan’s mind were hence- 
forward cheerfully devoted. 

The institution, thus hastily erect- 
ed, and since revived, was at first but 
of short duration. It did not long 
survive the orienta] administration of 
its founder ; and both its Provost 
and Vice-provost lived to witness its 
dissolution. Yet, during the short 
period of its existence, it diffused a 
feht which could net be quenched, 
and by its death has been the parent 
af other institutions, which wouid 
otherwise, perhaps, be still only a 
matter of debate. Mir. Buchanan 
wccordingly said of it, soon after the 
first annual examination of the stu- 
dents—-end bis words have been 
amply verntied— 


‘it must continue to exist (though per- 
haps under a different name,) as long as 
the British empire reigns in India. To 
send a young man adrift in the upper pro- 
vinces, without any knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and without any official prepara- 





tion, is now utterly impossible. The good 
sense of young men themselves would de. 
precate it. Every one heye sees that the 
body of civil servants educated these three 
years in the college of Fort William will by 
and by govern India, Many of them are 
already approaching to the most responsi. 
ble situations. The body of juniors that 
follow, if left in their native ignorance. will 
be held in comparative contempt, and must 
ever feel the injustice done to them.” Vo}. 
I. p, 252. 


He then adds— 


<* Education has been proved to be use. 
ful in India. Of the students who bave 
just left college, only eight out of thirty 
lave contracted any debt. Many of them 
have saved money; athing unheard of in 
India, and by the old civil servants account- 
ed impossible. This is the point to which 
the public attention is turned. The reign 
of native money-lenders is now at an end, 
ut a school or seminary directed by native 
moonshees, and destitute of the high and 
respectable jurisdiction of learned and re- 
ligicus men, would never be able to effect 
this desirable purpose. The authority and 
the honours of a college are alone compe- 
tent to restrain a body of young men of good 
families and flattering prospects in this lux. 
urious and deteriorating country. That 
ever such an objection as that of expense 
should have been urged by the Directors 
appears to me unaccountable. The ex- 
pense, whatever it has been, is now amply 
liquidated ; and in a manner more favoura- 
ble to the interests of the Company than it 
the sum had been paid into their treasury ; 
with some advantage of health, of morals, 
and of learning, and with some coercion of 
the native ascendency, which has ever been 
deemed the bane of the British administra- 
tion in India, 


“ Satisfied, however, with the good which 
bas been done by the institution, we wait 
submissively for the period of its regulat 
dissolution; which will be in December 
next. Even were it to continue in its pre- 
sent state, or in one yet more improved and 
respectable, I should not desire to bear 4 
partin it. I have weak health. My heart 
seeks to be disengaged from collegiate la- 
bours, and to find rest and refreshment 10 
the one spiritual work of the everlasting 
Gospel. Fortune or fame cannot add an 
hour’s happiness to my present existence 
but they may interrupt it. 1 feel a secret 
pleasure in the purpose of the Directors 4 
abolish the college, as it respects mysel) 
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‘ time that its con- 

t I feel at the same 7 
_ ses under other men would be favour- 
able to my evangelical labours in this coun- 


try. 


(«In perfect confidence, therefore, that 


God will order all things aright, in time, 


{implore the direction 


manner, and event, on 


of his Spirit to improve ‘the passing day. 
Vol. I. pp. 252—254. 


This is not a place for discussing 
the merits of the college of Fort 
William. Yet we caunot refuse to 
insert the following simpie record 
of its achievements, especially as it 
‘lustrates the splendid and acuve 
liberality of Mr. Buchanan. 


‘“‘ The first versions of any of the Gospels 
in Persian and Hindostanee which were 
printed yn India, issued from the press of 
the college of Fort William. The Persian 
was superintended by Lieut.-Colonel Cole- 
brooke, and the Hindostanee by William 
Hunter, Esq. The Gospels were translat- 
ed into the Malay by Thomas Jarrett, Esq. 
of the civil service. 


“ Of these and other translations of the 
Scriptures then projected and undertaken, 
only a very inconsiderable part was execut- 
ed at the public expense. The sole charge 
incurred by the college in the department 
of sacred translation, was for the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in Persian and Hindostanee : 
with this exception, the extensive biblical 
works successively announced from this in- 
stitution were carried on at the private 
expense of those members of the college, 
amongst whom the Provost and Vicespro- 
vost held the first rank, and others who 
deemed it to be of the highest importance 
to promote the diffusion of sacred litera- 
ture in Asia.” Vol. I. pp. 299, 300. 


“The publication of an hundred original 
volumes in the oriental languages and lite- 
rature in the term of four years, is no incon- 
siderable proof of the flourishing state of 
the coliege, as a literary institution. ‘hat 


was, however, but one of its subordinate 
objects. 


“The distinguished profictency of the 
Studenis in the orients] languages,” says 
Mr. Buchanan, “is the proof we would 
Propose of the efficiency, utility, and un- 
doubted success of the college of Fort 
William.” Ibid p. 324. 


In these extracts the reader will 
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perceive some traces of that enlarged 
and liberal spirit which induced Mr. 
Buchanan to consider all that he pos- 
sessed as his only for the service of 
the Gospel. The passages which 
follow will shew in what manner he 
dispensed his augmented funds, and 
on what principles he acted in the 
disposal of them. During his pover- 
ty he had not been restrained by the 
pride of independence from incurring 
an obligation, when the service of the 
Gospel might be promoted by his ac- 
cepting it, although he could then 
have no hope of making any return. 
When he beeame rich, no selfish 
desire of aggrandisement withheld 
him from, repaying to the full the 
favours which he had received, and 
extending similar benefits to others. 
Thus, in one of his confidential let- 
ters, he says: 


** By the last ships I sent four hundred 
pounds to Mr. H. Thornton; being the 
amount of his expense on my account at 
college for four years, at one hundred 
pounds per annum. He never expected 
that I should repay him; but God has put 


it in my power, and therefore it is my duty. 
v 


‘*{ told him I only sent it back to the 
fountain, from whence it would probably 
soon flow againin some act of benevolence. 


‘<T also told him, that I meant to devote 
five hundred pounds for the support of a 
young man at the University, cf religious 
character and good ability, who might be in 
poor circumstances ; and whom he, or Mr. 
Newton, or Dr. Milner, president of Queen’s 
college, should select. At the same time 
I remitted an order on Messrs. Boehm and 
Cc.to Mr. T. for paying the sum of one 
hundred and twenty five pounds per annum, 
by half yearly instalments, for this purpose ; 
and I expressed a wish that the young man 
might prove an honour to the Gospel, and 
become an useful labourer in his Master’s 
vineyard, 


** While it is in my power, I wish to do 
some good thing for the Gospel of my 
blessed Lord. I may soon becalled hence. 
May I be able to devote my heart to his 
glory while I stay!” Vol. I. pp. 236, 237. 


The munificence which thus be- 
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gan in justice, was soon extended to 
more spiendid objects, as the bounty 
of Providence furnished the oppor- 
tunuy. It was no less a sum tian 
two thousand six bundred and seventy 
pounds, that Mr. Buchanan offered 
in prizes tor such compositions as 
might tend to excite interest and dif- 
fuse information respecting the reli- 
gious condition of India, as well as 
the duty of England to improve it ; 
and, in addition to the other transla- 
tions of Scripture, to which his con. 
tributions have been alreacy mention- 
ed, we are told, that 


‘*Mr Lassar arrived at Calcutta in a com- 
mercial capacity; and having met with 
some difficulties, he became known to Mr, 
Buchanan, who, appreciating his talents, 
generously liberated him from his embar- 
rassments, and engaged lim at a stipend 
of three hundred rupees per month to de- 
vote himself to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, aw] to the instruction of a Chinese 
class, formed of one of the eider, and three 
of the junior members of the missionary 
establishment at Serampore. ‘The expect- 
ed reduction of the college rendering it in- 
expedient that Mr. Lassar should be at- 
tached to that institution, this stipend was 
afforded for about three years at the sole 
expense of Mr. Buchanan. ‘Yo his liberali- 
ty, therefore, must be chiefly ascribed the 
progress which has been made in that quar- 
ter towards supplying the vast empire of 
China with a translation of the sacred 
volume into its own extraordinary jan- 
guage.” Vol. I. pp. 514, 315. 


The order in which these several 
efforts of enlightened charity were 
made, is of much value in elucidat- 
ing the character of Mr. Buchanan. 
Having commenced in acts of filial 
picty and just gratitude, he after- 
wards devoted his property, without 
restraint, to the diffusion of Chris- 
tian light and knowledge through 
every part of the British empire. 
When he had thus awakened at- 
tention In the public mind to a sub- 
ject so interesting to bis own, he 
proceeded to address the constituted 
authorities of the land respecting a 
measure, which it might have been 
premature to press upon the notice 
of the government before the public 
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at large had become, in some me. 
sure, acquainted with its necessity 
W hile, however, he Possessed gy zeal 
wd courage which never shrunk 
{rom the responsibility and publicity 
of such a task, his sense of Propriety 
and his principles of subordination 
led him always to adopt the most 
prudent and regular methods of 
performing his designs. ‘Thus 


“Mr. Buchanan first communicated his 
thoughts on the expediency of an ecclesi. 
astical establishment for British India, in 
letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
to the rest of the episcopal bench, having 
previously submitted them to the Marquis 
Wellesley. The reply which he received 
from the late Bishop Porteus confirmed 
and encouraged him in his determination 
to bring that important subject fully before 
the public.” Vol. Lp. 282, 


The course, however, of these 
proceedings was interrupted by a 
dangerous illness ; which, while it 
led both himself and others to look 
for a fatal termination, served, under 
Divine grace, to strengthen him in 
his Christian labours, to quicken his 
diligence, and stimulate his faithful 
zeal. The decline of bis health also, 
by disqualifying him for his accus. 
tomed duties at home, prepared the 
way for an enterprize of which the 
world has heard much, and for 
which, we devoutly trust, all the 
world will, eventually, be the better: 
for it was the constant practice of 
Dr. Buchanan to make even relaxa- 
tion and retirement subserve the 
purposes of the Gospel. It will 
be readily perceived, that we a@l- 
lude to his extensive journey along 
nearly the whole coast of India; 
including his visits to Juggernavt, 
the Syrian Christians, and the Co- 
chin Jews, as well as bis subsequent 
introduction to the inquisition at 
Goa. The notoriety of these Vv 
sits, which have already been de- 
tailed In our pages, deprives us of 
the pleasure of accompanying him 
in this undertaking, although the 
reader will find several additionél 
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facts brought forward in these vo- 
jumes, and the whole narrative enlli- 
yened by neatly-executed engrav- 
ings of the Syrian churches. We 
must, however, find room for the 
few following extracts from his cor- 
respondence, which illustrate the 
necessity of the inquiry, the disinter- 
estedness with which it was conduct- 
ed,and some of the benefits which 
could not fail to result from It. 


‘In the vicinity of Ranniel, there is a 
high hill, from the top of which the peo- 
ple told me I might have an extensive view 
of the country. The hill was steep, and of 
laborious ascent, and I left my servants be- 
low. When I had gained the summit, I 
felt myself much fatigued, and sat down to 
contemplate the delightful prospect. The 
mountains of the Ghauts were at some dis- 
tance, but from their great height they ap- 
neared to be close at hand. 


“Inafew minutes I saw a man coming 
up from a village below, with a cocoa-nut 
in his hand. 1 drank the cooling water, 
and was much refreshed. He said he was 
a Christian; that seeing me ascend, he 
thought the cocoa-water would be accepta- 
ble. I said I was a Christian too. He 
smiled doubtingly, looking at my English 
dress. He said he was never fartler from 
home than the adjacent mountains, where 
he sometimes went to fell wood. He did 
not seem to understand that there were 
Christians in any other part of the world, 
than the mountains of Malayala. He point- 
ed out tome by name the Christian pa- 
rishes which I had visited, but most of the 
churches were concealed by the trees. The 
Christians are forbidden to have steeples, 
as they would appear too pre-eminent 
among the pagodas of the heathens. 


“While I surveyed the Christian dis- 
ricts all around, I reflected on the inscru- 
table counsels of God, in finding this asylum 
lor the Bible during so many ages; and yet 
‘0 confining it for so long a period to this 
region of the heathen world. I indulged 
ihe hope that the same Providence was 
about to unfold itself by dispensing the 
Bible throughout the East, by means of this 
people. 


“T passed two hours on the top of this 
bill, 1do not know its name. But I called 
it Pisgah ; for I believed that I had a sight 
of kingdoms promised to the Messiah in 
the Second Psalm. I will give thee the 
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heathen for thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.’ ” Vol. IL. pp. 74—76. 


‘“‘T proceeded into the interior of the 
country, to visit the Syrian Christians who 
inhabit the hills at the bottom of the great 
mountains of Malayala. The weather was 
cool and pleasant. The country is pictu- 
resque avd highly cultivated, diversified 
with hill and dale, and winding streams. 
‘These streams fall from the mou tains, and 
preserve the valleys in perpetual verdure. 
The Christians received me courteously, 
seeing I travelled in some state, escorted 
by the Rajah’s servants. But when they 
found my object was to look into their 
books and religuor, they surveyed me with 
doubtful countenances, not well under- 
standing how an Englishman could have 
any interest in the Christian religion. And 
the contrary was only proved to them by 
long and serious discussion, and by the evi- 
dence of facts which fur the first time came 
to their knowledge.” Ibid. pp. 89, 90. 


‘‘T have expended a large sum here. Mr. 
F. told me he had orders from his govern- 
ment ’ Madras) to supply me with any mo- 
ney | might want. But I did not avail my- 
self of this kindness.” lbid. p. 96. 


“If I should go by Persia, I am prepar- 
ed to spend twelve thousand rupees in pre- 
sents.” Ibid. p. 125. 


‘“] write this from the fort which the 
English first built in India; and where, as 
Tippoo observed in his official manifesto, 
the English pedlars ‘first exhibited their 
scissars and Knives.? Tellicherry lines in- 
close nine miles in circumference ; and the 
natives have enjoyed the protection of the 
English for about one hundred and sixty 
years. Theenemy was never suffered to 
destroy them. But no English church, or 
house of prayer, has yet been built.” Ibid.. 
p. 154. 


To these extracts, we are desirous 
of adding the following testimony 
from the author. 


«Dr. Buchanan was cordially and habitu- 
ally generous ; and, independently of those 
munificent acts which were unavoidably 
public, the writer of this narrative has met 
with many other instances scarcely less no- 
ble, of which the world never heard ; while, 
in addition to his liberal support of various 
Christian institutions which adorn our coun- 
try, there were, no doubt, numerous exer- 
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tions of private benevolence, which were 
utterly unknown.” Vol. 11. p 385. 


There remained now but two great 
works for Dr. Buchanan before his 
final departure from India, Of these 
the first was the formation of a Chris- 
tian Institution, which failed for want 
of support, but of which the objects 
are thus stated :-— 


It was not intended to form an expensive 
establishment; but that a professor should 
be stationed as a literary agent of the col. 
lege in each of the principal provinces of 
the East, to study a particular language, to 
collect information, to correspond with the 
Society at home, to compose and to print 
books and to instruct the natives in print- 
ing. The literary agents were in general 
to be paid for work done ; that is, for trans- 
lations or for printing, previously agreed 
for, and faithfully executed. Care was 
also to be taken, that, in cases where trans- 
lations of the Scriptures should be entrust- 
ed to the members of any particular sect, 
their exclusive tenets should not find ad- 
mission into the work. 


‘* Dr. Buchanan proposed, that the name 
of the Institution should not be derived 
from any church or sect in Europe, but 
from the religion itself, the knowledge of 
which it was intended to diffuse; and that 
the instruments which it would recognise 
in promoting this great design should be 
of all nations. ; 


‘¢He next observed, that in order to se- 
cure its resources from failure, and that 
there might always be a copious supply of 
fit persons for the work, it was expedient, 
that the Institution should possess an or- 
ganized body in England, and that its es- 
tablisliment should be sufficiently respec- 
table to attach to it men of rank and learn- 
ing.” Vol. II. pp. 116, 117. 


The second work was a Memorial 
to Lord Minto on that change of poli- 
ey in regard to the diffusion of Chris- 
tian truth which characterized the 
commencement, though it was hap- 
pily corrected in the progress, of his 
lordship’s administration in India ; a 
Memorial, however, which was nev- 
er published by Dr. Buchanan till his 
own vindication from unfounded 
charges made it necessary. 

It is natural in this place to in- 
quire what benefit was effected by 


these various active labours of Dr. 
Buchanan in the cause of Christiani. 
ty; how far his exertions were syc- 
cesstul, and what Consequences re. 
sulted trom them both in India, and 
in England. 

With regard to India, we must be 
contented to refer to the following 
testimony from Mr. Brown, his valu- 
able coadjutor and constant friend, 
which occurs in a letter to Dr. Bucha- 
nan, written some time after his re. 
turn to England. 


“You are truly the root of our Bible 
Society. Ihave had long and full discus. 
sions with Lord Minto on all subjects of 
religion, missions, Scriptures, &c.; andhe 
is very desirous to tread back his steps, and 
to atone for the mistake which he made at 
the beginning of Kis government. 


‘Your letter prepared the way for this 
reflux of sentiment. Neither that, nor the 
Chinese, nor any part of your labours, has 
fallen to the ground. Therefore go for- 
ward and obtain the crown of righteousness 
which is before you.” Vol. IL. pp. 261, 262, 


In reference to England, a detail 
is afforded in the first chapter of the 
third part of this work, which we 
cannot abridge and must not trans- 
cribe, of the various publications 
which issued from the press on the 
great subject to which Dr. Buchanan 
first invited the attention of his coun- 
trymen. By these works knowledge 
was diffused, and interest awakened, 
in a cause which, but for the stimu- 
lus of his single exertions, might 
have slumbered in hopeless neglect 
through the whole of that period 
which has now happily terminated in 
the establishment of a permanent 
though inadequate, hierarchy in India. 

Whiie, however, Dr. Buchanan, in 
the execution of the duties attached 
to his public station, had set so many 
springs in motion both in Europe 
and in Asia, he was himself so far 
from desiring to be obtruded on pub- 
lic notice, that, in one of his first let- 
ters to Mr. Brown in India, aiter bis 
own return to his native land, he 
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“People imagine that Iam meditating 
war. Nothing is farther from my thoughts. 
j am at present reading the Bible, and 
studying some subjects for sermons to 
poor people.” Vol. II. pp. 200, 201. 


His whole conduct, during the 
remainder of his life, was conforma- 
ble to this profession. He remain- 
ed preaching the Gospel to the 
poor to the last, though occasionally 
drawn out, by the inquiries of oth- 
ers, to add the weight of his authort- 
ty and the fruit of his exertions to 
the efforts which were being made 
inthat interval for setting up an ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and en- 
couraging the labours of Christian 
missionaries, in the great scene of 
his former labours. To such calls 
he was never inattentive ; and what- 
ever his pen, his voice, or his per- 
sonal industry could effect for the 
promotion of the Gospel, he con- 
tinued to exert with unabated zeal 
and delight. ‘To this truth the fol- 
lowing extracts bear witness. The 
first is from a letter to the Court of 
Directors ; and the happy expedient 
which it suggests breathes all the 
ardent and humane spirit of the 
writer. 


“ Are there no means of mitigating the 
anguish of reflection in England, when we 
consider that the desolations of Juggernaut 
exist under our government? Yes, we an- 
swer, there are means. We have seen 
with what avidity the holy Scriptures are 
received by the pilgrims. These pilgrims 
come from every part of India ; some from 
Cabul, a distance of sixteen hundred miles, 
and some from Samarchand. They are 
the representatives of a population, amount- 
ing, as we have seen, to ‘two hundred 
millions.” They are of every caste, and 
many of them of no caste atall, ‘The Bible 
is, by the inscrutable providence of God, 
at hand: it has been translated into the 
languages of India. Would it not, then, 
be worthy of the East-India Company to 
order ten thousand copies to be distributed 
annually at Juggernaut, in any manner that 
prudence would justify and experience di- 
rect, as a sacred return for the revenue 
we derive from it, if it should be thought 
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right that that revenue should still be con- 
tinued? The Scriptures would thus be 
carried to the extremities of India and the 
East. Is it possibie that the shadow of an 
objection should arise against such a mea- 
sure, innoxious, as it is humane and heaven- 
ly, in its tendency ?” Vol. IL. p. 323. 


The next extract is still more ex- 
pressive and Characteristic. 


‘Of his short and affecting visit to 
Clapham, the following interesting anec- 
dote has been communicated by the friend 
at whose house Dr. Buchanan took up his 
abode. 

A 


‘“« * He was relating to me,’ observes this 
gentleman, ‘as we walked together from 
the church-yard where we had deposited 
the mortal remains of Henry Thornton, the 
course he was pursuing with respect to the 
printing of the Syriac Testament. He stat- 
ed, that his solicitude to render it correct 
had led him to adopt a plan of revision, 
which required him to read each sheet five 
times over before it went finally to the 
printer. The particulars of the plan 1 do 
not very distinctly remember. It was, 
however, something of this kind. He first 
prepared the sheets for the press. When 
the proof was sent, he read it over atten- 
tively, instituting a comparison with the 
original, and looking into the various read- 
ings, &c. A revise was sent him, which 
he carefully examined, making corrections. 
This was submitted to Mr. Yeates. When 
it came from him, he read it again, adopt- 
ing such of his suggestions as be thought 
right. When the printer had made the re- 
quisite corrections, he sent a fresh revise, 
after being read, to Mr. Lee, and re-perus- 
ed it when it came from him. A third 
revise was then procured, which he again 
examined before it was finally committed 
to the press. I do not know that I gm 
precisely accurate in this statement, but it 
was something of the above description. 


‘6 ¢ While giving me this detail, he stop- 
ped suddenly, and burst into tears. I was 
somewhat alarmed. When he had recov- 
ered himself, he said, ‘ Do not be alarmed. 
Tam notill; but I was completely over- 
come with the recollection of the delight 
which I had enjoyed in this exercise. At 
first I was disposed to shrink from the 
task as irksome, and apprehended that I 
should find even the Scriptures pall by the 
frequency of this critical examination, But 
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so far from it, every fresh perusal seemed 
to throw fresh light en the word of God, 
and to convey additional joy and consola- 
tion to my mind.’” Vol. Il. pp. 362, 363. 


Again, when it pleased God to 
visit him with a second incapacity 
for his public ministry by a slight 
paralytic seizure, he formed another 
scheme, as before, to render his re- 
tiremient from studious pursuits sub- 
scrvient to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, especially in relation to 
a point which was intimately con- 
nected with the whole object of bis 
philanthropic Jabours.* He was 
never able to carry it into execution ; 
but its very formation displays the 
energy of acharacter which could 
find alike in weakness or in strength 
an appropriate occasion for glorily- 
ing God. 

Dr. Buchanan’s principle of ac- 
tion is displayed in two sentences of 
his own; and his whole life fur- 
nishes a comment upon them. 


‘Tam looking out with some solicitude 
to see what may be done, both in regard 
to England and India; and I think Provi- 
dence will soon open a way. In the mean 
time, the Gosrel is preached both at home 
and abroad, and ‘the kingdom’ advances. 
It is ours to work ‘to-day’ Ta onusesy 
uirer wot. Christ will see to his own church 
‘to-morrow.’ I pray that I may do in the 
right spirit the portion of work assigned 
me, whatever it be; if indeed I belong to 
the family of Christ, and have found mercy 
to be faithful.” Vol. II. p. 226. 


But the spirit, in which Dr. Bu- 
Chanan received that further in- 
crease of his illness which put aa 
end to all his speculations of travel- 
ling, is also worthy of general regard 
and attention. 


“* IIe intimated his intention of proceed- 





* His plan was to visit Palestine and 
other parts of South-Western Asia, with 
a view to investigate the circumstances of 
the Christian Churches, the state of the 


‘Jews, the facilities for printing or circulat- 


ing the Scriptures, and similar points con- 
nected with the diffusion of the Gospel in 
the Fast 


ing on his proposed voyage early in the 
month of February following. A tew 
days, however, only had elapsed before a 
second and more alarming attack suspend. 
ed, and ultimately dissipated, all thoughts 
of accomplishing that extensive and inter. 
esting undertaking. His letter upon this 
trying occasion exhibits his characteristic 
picty and submission, and is as follows, 


‘*¢] must use the hand of another to jp. 
form you, that I was visited last week by 
an illness of the same nature with that ip 
the beginning of the year I have had a 
second paralytic stroke, affecting the half 
of my head and body, and forming a com. 
plete hemiplegia. My voice is not muck 
atfected, and the numbness is slight. But 
yet I consider that this may be a precursor 
ofa third and last call to quit my earthly 
mansion. I view it, therefore, as a most 
merciful dispensation, and hope I shall 
ever retain my present thavkful sense of 
the Lord’s gracious mode of bidding me 
prepare for my journey, and of calling me 
gradually to himself.?” Vol. IL. pp. 262, 


263. 


His death at last was sudden; 


and the following anecdote of his 
closing labours is singular and af- 
fecting. 


“The time of his departure was now 
fast approaching. He continued, how. 
ever, his Christian undertaking to the last. 
On his return from Yorkshire, he had pro- 
ceeded with the preparation of the Syriac 
version of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
had advanced, on the day preceding his 
death, to the twentieth chapter; in which 
the zealous and affectionate Apostle, in his 
address to the elders of Ephesus, expresses 
his conviction of his final separation from 
his friends in these remarkable words : 
‘And now, behold I know that ye all, 
among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
more.” Vol. II. pp. 564, 365. 


In this abstract of his life we have 
regarded Dr. Buchanan as a public 
character, without devoting much 
attention to his conduct in the pr 
vate and domestic relations of life. 
He was twice married, and su- 
vived both his wives. Some let: 
ters to his surviving children, wt 
ten in a playful strain, yet not des 
titute of Christian instruction, ev! 
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dence how well he was fitted for 
the enjoyment and conduct of domes- 
tic life. The following examples 
cannot fail to interest every parent. 


«“ Tanjore, in India, Ist Sept. 1800. 
«My dearest little girls, Charlotte and 

gurta 

“ las you are very well. Whenever 

you can both read the Bible, let me know, 
and I shall go home. 1 want little girls 
who can say to papa at breakfast, ‘ Papa, 
we will read the newspapers to you, while 
you take tea” I want little girls who can 
read when papa writes to them so," and 
who do not oblige him to draw little letters 
till his fingers ache. 


“1 am happy, my dear children, to hear 
so good an account of you. Be very good, 
and I shal] come to you soon. 


“T saw the two little daughters of the 
King of Tanjore to-day. They are cover- 
ed with pearls and diamonds ; but their 
skins are black ; and they cannot read one 
word, although they are about eight years 
of age. lherefore my own two hittle girls 
are more dear to their affectionate father 
than the princesses of Tanjore. C. Bu- 
CHANAN.” Vol. II. pp. 38, 39. 


**You ask me for Mr. Slater’s drawing. 
I sat to him two mornings, but contrived 
to have a sheet of Syriac placed in the di- 
rection Lwas to look. He complained that 
1 was theughtful. 1 told bim of the talent 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; who by his fas- 
cinating discourse contrived to keep his 
patients (a proper term Jthink for persons 
subjected to this operation) in a state of 
high good humour, particularly with them- 
selves, which shewed itself in their beam- 
ing and expanded looks. When Mr. Sla- 
ter had done, I looked in vain for the beam- 
ing and expanded look. Mr. S. accused 
the Syriac. told him I thought the pic- 
ture was that of an ill-looking man. He 
said he thought it was a good likeness. 1 
only saw it for two minutes, after sitting 
to ittwo days. 1 told him he might send 
it down to Mrs. Thompson, and he should 
be at liberty to engrave it, if it obtained 
ber approbation. I desired him to send 
with it, as a present to you and Augusta, a 





* “This refers to the first six lines of his 
letter, which Dr. Buchanan had taken the 
DANS tO write, or, to express it more plain- 
‘V, to print in Roman characters.” 
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print of Mrs. Hannah More ; that you may 
have before your eyes a lady who made so 
good an use of her opportunities for study 
between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
year of her age, that the world has been 
benefited by it ever since.” Ibid. pp. 354, 
355. 


But one of the most amiable fea- 
tures in Dr. Buchanan’s character, 
as brought forward in these volumes, 
is his constant and fraternal affection 
for Mr. Brown; a friendship com- 
menced by unity of occupation, ce- 
mented by an unbroken spiritual in- 
tercourse By letter or by conversa- 
tion, and corftinued tothe end of life. 


*““*You ask me,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘if 
Dr. Buchanan is my friend? I answer, I 
I know no man in the world who excels 
him in useful purpose, or deserves my 
friendship more. Perhaps there is no man 
inthe world who loves him so much as I 
do; because no man knows him so well. 
Further, no man I believe in the world 
would do me service lke him. We have 
lived together in the closest intimacy ten 
years, withowt a shade of diflerence in sen- 
timent, political or religious. It is need- 
less to add, without ajar in word or deed. 
He is the man to do good in the earth, and 
worthy of being Metropolitan of the East.’ ”’ 
Vol. I. p. 147. : 


We have not space remaining for. 
more than a few cursory remarks on 
a character, the grand outlines of 
which (and these are what we have 
been most anxious to keep in view) 
must now be obvious to every reader. 

As a preacher of the Gospel, it 
seems almost necessary to say some- 
thing respecting the attainments of 
Dr. Buchanan. We cannot, howev. 
er, do more than point out in bis own 
language, as contained In a letter to 
Mr. Brown, some of those appropri- 
ate tests of ministerial sincerity and 
correctness, on which his own char- 
acter was moulded, and which we 
would earnestly recommend to gen- 
eral observation. 


‘‘The holy skill of preaching appears to 
be the fruit of long experience and con- 
verse among Gad’s people. And in Cal- 
cutta, as in every other place, the able 
minister of the New Testament can only 
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so far from it, every fresh perusal seemed 
to throw fresh light on the word of God, 
and to convey additional joy and consola- 
tion to my mind.’” Vol. Il. pp. 362, 363. 


Again, when it pleased God to 
visit him with a second incapacity 
for his public ministry by a slight 
paralytic seizure, he formed another 
scheme, as before, to render his re- 
tirement from studious pursuits sub- 
servient to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, especially in relation to 
a point which was intimately con- 
nected with the whole object of bis 
philanthropic Jabours.* He was 
never able to carry it into execution ; 
but its very formation displays the 
energy of acharacter which could 
find alike in weakness or in strength 
an appropriate occasion for glorify. 
ing God. 

Dr. Buchanan’s principle of ac- 
tion is displayed in two sentences of 
his own; and his whole life fur- 
nishes a comment upon them. 


‘IT am looking out with some solicitude 
to see what may be done, both in regard 
to England and India; and I think Provi- 
dence will soon open a way. In the mean 
time, the Gosre} is preached both at home 
and abroad, and ‘the kingdom’ advances. 
It is ours to work ‘to-day’? Ta onuegsy 
miner wot. Christ will see to his own church 
‘to-morrow.’ I pray that I may do in the 
right spirit the portion of work assigned 
me, whatever it be; if indeed I belong to 
the family of Christ, and have found mercy 
to be faithful.” Vol. I. p. 226. 


But the spirit, in which Dr. Bu- 
Chanan received that further in- 
crease of his illness which put aa 
end to all his speculations of travel- 
fing, is also worthy of general regard 
and attention. 


“* IIe intimated his intention of proceed- 





_ — -— 


* His plan was to visit Palestine and 


other parts of South-Western Asia, with 
a view to investigate the circumstances of 
the Christian Churches, the state of the 
‘Jews, the facilities for printing or circulat- 
ing the Scriptures, and similar points con- 
nected with the diffusion of the Gospel in 
the Fast. 
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ing on his proposed voyage early in the 
month of February following. A few 
days, however, only had elapsed before a 
second and more alarming attack suspend. 
ed, and ultimately dissipated, all thoughts 
of accomplishing that extensive and inter. 
esting undertaking. His letter upon this 
trying occasion exhibits his characteristic 
picty and submission, and is as follows. 


‘*¢] must use the hand of another {o ip. 
form you, that I was visited last week by 
an illness of the same nature with that in 
the beginning of the year I have had a 
second paralytic stroke, affecting the half 
of my head and body, and forming a Com- 
plete hemiplegia. My voice is not muck 
attected, and the numbness is slight. But 
yet | consider that this may be a precursor 
ofa third and last call to quit my earthly 
mansion. 1 view it, therefore, as a most 
merciful dispensation, and hope I shall 
ever retain my present thankful sense of 
the Lord’s gracious mode of bidding me 
prepare for my journey, and of calling me 
gradually to himself.’ ” Vol. IL. pp. 262, 
263. 


His death at last was sudden; 
and the following anecdote of his 
closing labours is singular and af- 
fecting. 


“ The time of his departure was now 
fast approaching. He continued, how. 
ever, his Christian undertaking to the last. 
On his return from Yorkshire, he had pro- 
ceeded with the preparation of the Syriac 
version of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
had advanced, on the day preceding his 
death, to the twentieth chapter; in which 
the zealous and affectionate Apostle, in his 
address to the elders of Ephesus, expresses 
his conviction of his final separation from 
his friends in these remarkable words: 
‘And now, behold I know that ye all, 
among whom 1 have gone preaching the 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
more.’” Vol. Il. pp. 564, 365. 


In this abstract of his life we have 
regarded Dr. Buchanan as a public 
character, without devoting much 
attention to his conduct in the pti 
vate and domestic relations of life. 
He was twice married, and su!- 
vived both his wives. Some let 
ters to his surviving children, wrt 
ten in a playful strain, yet not des 
titute of Christian instruction, ev! 
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dence how well he was fitted for 
the enjoyment and conduct of domes- 
tic life. The following examples 
cannot fail to interest every parent. 


«< Tanjore, in India, Ist Sept. 1800. 
* My dearest little girls, Charlotte and 
“Augusta, 

“] hope you are very well. Whenever 
you can both read the Bible, let me know, 
and I shall go home. 1 want little girls 
who can say to papa at breakfast,‘ Papa, 
we will read the newspapers to you, while 
you take tea” I want little girls who can 
read when papa writes to them so ,* and 
who do not oblige him to draw little letters 
till his fingers ache. 


“Tam happy, my dear children, to hear 
so good an account of you. Be very good, 
and I shal] come to you soon. 


“I saw the two little daughters of the 
King of Tanjore to-day. They are cover- 
ed with pearls and diamonds ; but their 
skins are black ; and they cannot read one 
word, although they are about eight years 
of age. Lherefore my own two little girls 
are more dear to their affectionate father 
than the princesses of Tanjore. C, Bu- 
CHANAN.” Vol. II. pp. 38, 39. 


“You ask me for Mr. Slater’s drawing. 
I sat to him two mornings, but contrived 
to have a sheet of Syriac placed in the di- 
rection L was to look. He complained that 
I was theughtful. 1 told him of the talent 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; who by his fas- 
cinating discourse contrived to keep his 
patients (a proper term Jthink for persons 
subjected to this operation) in a state of 
high good humour, particularly with them- 
selves, which shewed itself in their beam- 
ing and expanded looks. When Mr, Sla- 
ter had done, I looked in vain for the beam- 
ing and expanded look. Mr. S. accused 
the Syriac. Ltold him I thought the pic- 
ture was that of an ill-looking man. He 
said he thought it was a good likeness. I 
only saw it for two minutes, after sitting 
toittwo days, 1 told him he might send 
it down to Mrs. Thompson, and he should 
be at liberty to engrave it, if it obtained 
ber approbation. J desired him to send 
with it, as a present io you and Augusta, a 


a 
-* 





" “This refers to the first six lines of bis 
letter, which Dr. Buchanan had taken the 
DANS to write, or, to express it more plain- 
‘Y, (0 print in Roman characters.” 
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print of Mrs. Hannah More ; that you may 
have before your eyes a lady who made so 
good an use of her opportunities for study 
between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
year of her age, that the world has been 
benefited by it ever since.” Ibid. pp. 554, 
355. 


But one of the most amiable fea- 
tures in Dr. Buchanan’s character, 
as brought forward in these volumes, 
is his constant and fraternal affection 
for Mr. Brown; a friendship com- 
menced by unity of occupation, ce- 
mented by an unbroken spiritual in- 
tercourse By letter or by conversa- 
tion, and continued tothe end of life. 


‘““¢ You ask me,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘if 
Dr. Buchanan is my friend? I answer, I 
I know no man in the world who excels 
him in useful purpose, or deserves my 
friendship more. Perhaps there is no man 
in the world who loves him so much as I 
do; because no man Knows him so well. 
Further, no man I believe in the world 
would do me service like him. We have 
lived together in the closest intimacy ten 
years, withowt a shade of diflerence in sen- 
timent, political or religious. It is need- 
less to add, without ajar in word or deed. 
He is the man to do good in the earth, and 
worthy of being Metropolitan of the East.’ ”’ 
Vol. 1. p. 147. . 


We have not space remaining for. 
more than a few cursory remarks on 
a character, the grand outlines of 
which (and these are what we have 
been most anxious to keep in view) 
must now be obvious to every reader, 

As a preacher of the Gospel, it 
seems almost necessary to say some- 
thing respecting the attainments of 
Dr. Buchanan. We cannot, howev. 
er, do more than point out in bis own 
language, as contained in a letter to 
Mr. Brown, some of those appropri- 
ate tests of ministerial sincerity and 
correctness, on which his own char- 
acter was moulded, and which we 
would earnestly recommend to gen- 
eral observation. 


‘¢The holy skill of preaching appears to 
be the fruit of long experience and con- 
verse among God’s people. And in Cal- 


cutta, as in every other place, the able 
minister of the New ‘Testament can only 
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be made, by nightly and wakeful medita- 
tion, patient study, and prayer-producing 
self-denial. 


“It appears to me that it was never in- 
tended that the Gospel should flourish in 
the heart and mouth of any minister, who 
did not make it the ‘one thing,’ the sole 
point of heartfelt recurrence. But when 
it is made so, I can easily conceive how the 
tender plant grows agveat tree with spread. 
ing branches and refreshing fruit. Then, 
no doubt, even a mind naturally barren 
bears exuberant ideas, and is constantly 
forming lively images; and, though the 
mouth be rude in speech, the full beart be- 
comes vocal, and utters the “word in sea- 
son.’ ” Vol. I. pp. 224, 225. 


“One thing seems probable, that no suc- 
den success will appear from any sydden 
change of our style of address, or manner 
of preaching. It arises usually from the 
impression of private character and man- 
ner of life. Private character alone will 
confirm the public sermon. The holy life 
of the minister is the good alterative among 
men. 


«As to myself, it is my on!* desire to be 
of some service to the church of Christ 
before I die; and I would gladly seize any 
means, by change of situation or otherwise, 
which would enable me to doso. As to 
this world, there is no object (if [know 
my own heart at all) which 1 bave in view ; 
neither of family, of fortune, of situation, 
of leaving this country, or Continuing in it, 
I have chiefly to complain of a languid and 
heartless constitution, both in body and 
mind, which makes me to bear easily with 
all things, and to have little pleasure in 
any thing. This Joss of energy and life 
has been occasioned partly by a continued 
course of ill health, partly by the unto- 
ward circumstances in my situation since I 
arrived in this country, but chiefly by the 
natural contagion of unchristian manners.’ 


Ibid. pp. 226, 227. 


‘What another school than Calcutta 
would have produced, I know not. But I 
shail be blessed, if grace be given unto me 
to do what good iL can,consistently and stea- 
dily in my various situations. Unhappily, 
collegiate avocations usurp much of my 
time. But let us beware of repining at 
the necessity of spending time in this way, 
tili we become confident, that were all our 
time at our own disposal, we should spend 
it in a better.” Ibid. p. 228. 


The chief object, however, to 
which we wish to direct this arucle, 


(Aug. 
is that of encouraging others, ac. 
cording to the measure of their ta. 
lents and opportunities, to follow so 
cheering an example: for, as Dr. 
Buchanan justly says, 

*« That which was prophesied of the Chris. 
tian religion has been fulfilled in every age ; 
‘that it should be in a state of conflict: 
but that the spirit of some would preserye 
it unto the end of the world? *Ye,>saith 
our Lord, ‘are the salt of the earth’ Yp 
are they, who, having an impression of the 
eternal truth of my Gospel, will maintain 
its doctrine and principles for your own 


salvation, and for the advantage of an ey 
world.” Vol. L. p. 299. 


How many among us must there 
be who have advantages at leas! equal 
to those of Dr. Buchanan, for the 
grand purposes of supporting truth 
and discountenancing error, if only 
they had also the same qualifications 
of piety, and love, and zeal! 

‘* More of iy friends,” says Dr, Bucha. 
nan, ‘err through too much prudence than 
too much zeal. [think I have observed 
that a man who is well acquainted with 
the world, cannot have too much eal. If 
he is ignorant of men and manners, his 
zeal will injure bis cause ; and it is not till 
after repeated lessons that he is put right.” 
Vol. L. pp. 98, 99. 


The Christian hero must never 
relax his exertions so long as he has 
an enemy to contend with, nor de- 
spair while Godis his strength, The 
grand characteristic of Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s mind, as we have before seen, 
was a simple desire to do the will of 
his heavenly Father, in whatever 
manner or degree he might be call- 
ed or privileged to fulfil it. He was 
therefore always seeking for oppor- 
tunities, such as might be legitimately 
used for the high ends of his calling; 
and whenever such opportunites 0¢- 
cured, they found him, likea sentinel 
at his post, ever reudy to act when 
occasion served, though never COD: 
senting to further the cause to which 
he was attached, by other means than 
those which were lawful. 

The opportunities which are P 
ed in the power of every individual 
for advancing the kingdom of oui 
upon earth must be left to each man: 
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own conscience to de.ermine, and to 
each man’s own zeal to improve. 
Our sphere of action may not be as 
wide, or our success as great, as that 
of Dr. Buchanan ; but if we adopt 
the same principle, we may also 
humbly hope for a similar reward, 
and take for our motto, with the prop- 
er latitude of application, the remark 
already cited: “If I can by nine 
hours’ study a-day serve my heaven- 
ly Master faithfully, I think he will 
give me my hire.” Vol. I. p. 65. 


I — 


The Churchman dissuaded from be- 
coming a Member of the Bible So- 
ciety: And the Extent defended, 
to which Education is carried in the 
Schools of our Church: a Sermon, 
jreached at Bridgwater, before the 
District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
on Friday, the 6th of September, 
i816. By Joun Matruew, M. 
A. Rector of Kilve and Strings- 
ton, Somerset, and late Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Bridge- 
water: printed for the Author. 
1817. 

The Churchman uftheld in his Supft- 
fort of the Brble Society ; and 
Schismatical Refiresentations of the 
Gospel detected: or, Remarks, ad- 
dressed to a Friend, ontwo Sermons 
recently fiublished by the Kev. J. 
Matthew, A. M. Rector of Kilve 
and Stringston, Somerset ; and late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
By one of the Secretaries of the 
County of Somerset Auxilary Bi- 
ble Society. London: Hatchard. 
1817, 


Iv is not often that a single sermon, 
and particularly a charity sermon, 
furnishes an object of sufficient mag- 
nitude or interest, to demand the la- 
bours of the critic ; but the discourse 
before us is so incorrect in many, if 
Not most, of its positions, as well as 
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sO uncandid in its animadversions, 
that we should scarcely do our duty, 
if we did not notice it for the sake of 
exposing its mistatements. The 
chief, and indeed only, claim which it 
possesses on our attention, is the 
circumstance, that, faulty as it is, 
it was delivered before the Dis- 
trict Committee of a Society which 
not even the errors, the bigotry, and, 
in the present case we may add, the 
calumnies of some of its professed 
defenders, shall make us cease to 
venerate. In perusing a discourse 
like the present, we could almost 
imagine that the writer deliberately 
wished to disgust and repel all sen- 
sible, moderate, and spiritually-mind. 
ed churchmen, and thus to gain over 
to party a society which was intend. 
ed for the general benefit of the 
world ; besides incidentally furnish- 
ing a plausible argument against the 
orthodoxy of those members who, 
though most anxious for promoting 
Christian knowledyve, may not choose 
to countenance every position laid 
down by a controversial partisan. 
We can account in no other way 
for. the circumstance of such a dis- 
course as the present being publish- 
ed, as the title page states, “ at the 
request of the Committee,” than by 
supposing either that the Board did 
not distinctly enter into its merits or 
demerits during its public delivery, 
and therefore wished to bestow on its 
arguments a more deliberate exami- 
nation; or, what is more probable, 
that the publication of the annual 
sermon isa customary Ceremony from 
which they could not depart without 
a breach of delicacy and decorum. 
It isshowever,quite unaccountable by 
what process or persuasion the au. 
thor prevailed upon himself to dedi- 
cate his philippic to his much-re- 
spected diocesan, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells; a prelate of manners so 
amiable and so notoriously averse 
from the noisy jarrings of controver- 
sy, that he must doubtless have felt 
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considerable pain in the perusal— 
especially as he himself, though not 
a member of the Bible Society, nor 
perhaps approving ofits constitution, 
has ever acted with that conciilating 
moderation which became his digni- 
fied station, and left unfettered the 
understandings and consciences of 
his clergy. 

We pass by the quaint and not 
very ornamental headine of the title- 
page, in order to examine the struc- 
ture to which it stands as an appro- 
priate sort of portico. We _ shall 
proceed with our extracts and re- 
marks in regular order, beginning 
with the very first sentence, with 
which we have no fault to find ex- 
cept that it professes to describe a 
class of persons who, we imagine, 
do not exist, or whose character, if 
they do exist, has no bearing what- 
ever on the merits of the subject un- 
der the author’s discussion. The 
passageis as follows :-— 


‘Tt cannot but appear extraordinary to 
an enlightened mind, that the opinion 
should ever have been entertained, that 
there exist no difficulties in Scripture, 
which exceed the grasp of uncultivated un- 
derstandings. Surely, the man who ‘has 
embraced so strange a sentiment, must be 
utterly unacquainted with the nature of 
those ancient Janguages in which it has 
pleased the Spirit of God to make his reve- 
lations to mankind: he cannot be aware of 
the remoteness of the periods at which the 
sacred books were written, and of the 
manners and opinions which then prevail- 
ed,” &c. &c. Matthew, p. 1. 


Now for the application :— 


‘* But, preposterous as this opinion is, 
we know that it Aas existed, and that it still 
exists; and incalculuble is the mischief 
which it has produced in the Christian 
world.—It has been the fruitful source of 
error and of depravity.—For, the effect of 
it has been, that presumptuous men, with 
minds totally destitute of every species of 
culture,—without any qualification but a 
dauntless assurance, and a conceit, the 
child of ignorance,—bave dared to invade 
the sacred province of the ministry of 
Christ ;—have dared, without any designa- 
tion but their own, to assume the awful 
characters of the interpreters of the word, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
These are the men who in their crude, ex- 


temporaneous addresses to their deluded 
hearers, descant, with a flippancy almost 
blasphemous, on the loftiest articles of oyp 
faith ;—dogmatizing, with unblushing con- 
fidence, on those questions which the pro- 
foundiy learned, and the sincerely Pius, 
hardly venture to approach but on their 
knees.” Tbid. pp. 2, 3. 


Here again we have no great fault 
to find with Mr. Matthew, except, 
1. That his remarks are not quite 
true ; for even the most self-syff. 
cient pretender to theological knowl- 
edge does not profess to believe that 
‘there exist 2o difficulties in Scrip- 
ture,’ which exceed the grasp of 
uncultivated understandings. Rash 
and unhallowed as are the specula- 
tions which we have sometimes wit- 
nessed in men of weak and enthu- 
siastic minds, not even the most 
dogmatical would thus venture to 
proclaim himself an absolutely infal- 
liable expositor of every passage in 
holy writ. 2. That even 7f true, the 
intemperate and vindictive language 
which deforms the passage, was not 
the best means to Increase the grace 
of charity in his hearers, or to re- 
claim the unhappy objects of his re- 
prehension. 3. That whether true 
or false, the whcle passage Is Irrele- 
vant to the subject to which it is in- 
tended torefer ; namely, the suppos- 
ed dangers resulting from the prin- 
ciple and operation of the Bible 
Society. 

In the next two paragraphs, (we 
proceed regularly to avoid the suspi- 
cion of mistatement or unfair selec- 
tion,) Mr. Matthew properly enough 
cuards his hearers from tine inference 
that the difficulties which are to be 
found in the Scriptures afford a pre- 
sumption against their Divine au- 
thority ; arguing from analogy, that 
“if the daily necessaries and com 
forts of life are not to be procures 
without fatiguing toil,” it could not 
be expected that “ the only true wIs- 
dom, the knowledge of things Di- 
vine, the science of salvation, shoul , 
be acquired without the sweat of 
brow of our minds.’’ pp. 4; 9: 
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We pass by the curious phrase- 
ology of the last sentence, to state 
the contents of the next paragraph, 
in which our author infers the yreat 
obligations of the public to the Bart- 
letts’ Buildings’ Society for its use- 
ful labours; and after giving his 
opinion, that * the religious senu- 
ments and moral conduct of our 
country have been in a state of uni- 
form (he might have said acce/era- 
ted) progression,” adverts to the 
‘hardly credible” distribution of 
the Scriptures at home and abroad, 
—to the extensive distribution of 
the Liturgy, in order “to prevent 
their being wrested to the destruc- 
tion of the unlearned or the unstable 
reader,’—_to the “ millions of rell- 
gious books and tracts, the pious 
labours of orthodox divines,’’—and, 
‘to crown the whole,” to the Bible 
now issuing under the auspices of 
the Society. Now we admit, as 
tully as our author, the many claims 
of the Society to respect and grati- 
iude; but we think it but fair to re- 
mind him, that after all, to use his 
own words, itis but “ @ fart”’ of this 
“happy change” which can be attri- 
buted to any one of the many benefi- 
cent institutions which adorn the 
British dominions; and we would 
particularly whisper, for his infor- 
mation, that the “hardly credible” 
dissemination of the Scriptures, of 
which he speaks with so much plea- 
sure, has been pre-eminently the 
work of those very persons and that 
very Society whose measures he so 
severely reprehends. It is, howev- 
ery amongst the anomalies of this 
strange controversy, to find men 
professing to exult in the universal 
diffusion of the Scriptures, while 
they dissuade the world against the 
means by which such a desirable 
end can best be attained. We also 
rejoice with Mr. Matthew that our 
revered Liturgy has been circulated 
Wing mening 0a omg, though 
hs ole Pe ittle doubt how far 
Us in return bi gs ee 
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beginning, as they deserve, to ob- 
tain an almost equal circulation. Of 
the Society’s tracts we say less, be- 
cause, although composed by *“ or- 
thodox divines,” we are not sure that 
the effect of the many which are 
good has not been grea‘ly impeded 
by the counteracting influence of the 
few which are either indifferent or 
decidedly bad; and, at all events, 
we have not the same unquestiona- 
ble guarantee in this part of the 
proceeding, as in those parts which 
refer tothe distribution of compo- 
sitions of allowedly correct and 
Church-of-Iyngland tendency. 

Our author next proceeds to in- 
form his readers, that there are 


persons 
¥ 


“who think the cause of religion best pro- 
meted by circulating the Scriptures in 
their native simplicity, without liturgy, 
creed, or comment ;—who maintain, that 
the interpretation of the Sacred Volume 
may be safely left tothe unassisted efforts 
of the untutored mind. And we all know,” 
he adds, * that on tdese principles, a Socie- 
ty, consisting of Christians of every de- 
scription,has been formed, which members 
of our own Church are, with earnest im- 
portunity, continually solicited to join.”—-- 
pp. 6, 7. 


The former of these two remarks 
may be very true ; but we strenu- 
ously deny that it is on “ these prin- 
ciples,” that the Bible Society has 
been constructed. No man is call- 
ed upon by the Society to adopt as 
an article of his faith, that the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, without 
liturgy, creed, or comment, is the 
“best” method of advancing the 
cause of religion: itis enough if he 
believe it to be a lawful and useful 
tnode, as it is undeniably the only 
mode in which, as things are at 
present constituted, the object can 
by any concurrent efforts of the 
Christian world, be generally or 
even extensively attained. 

In order, however, to render his 
arguments more convincing, by 
means of occular demonstration, the 
preacher invites his auditors to pro- 
ceed with hin— 
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‘‘T mean,” he suddenly ejaculates, ‘* in 
imagination only,”—(a most wholesome 
caution, )—*to one of the assemblies of 
this confederation, and there to observe, in 
succession, the several characters that will 
present themselves to our view.” Matthew, 
p. 8. 


The first of this motley group is 
the Socinian, whose awful creed Mr. 
Matthew narrates in terms very de- 
scriptive, but which, we fear, partake 
far more of theatrical display, with a 
view to excite horror at the Bible 
Society, than of that holy grief and 
Christian pity which ought to have 
been awakened by so sad a specta- 
Cle. But again, and again, we would 
ask, What has the Socinian’s creed 
to do with the orthodoxy of the So- 
ciety’s Bibles, which are, word for 
word, the same with those which 
Mr. Matthew doubtiess distributes 
in his own parish—Bibles translated 
by our own Church, and accompani- 
ed, which is the only infraction, if it 
may be so called, of the neutrality 
of the plan, with headings to the 
chapters, totally inconsistent with 
the Socinian views and doctrines? 
We are more surprised than griev- 
ed that Arians and Socinians coun- 
tenance the Society ; and, in fact, 
the churchman is the only person 
who concedes nothing in enlisting 
beneath its banners. Our author 
might attend every Bible institution 
in the kingdom, without having his 
cars once offended with so much as 
an allusion to the obnoxious tenets 
which he mentions. Ifin his ex- 
cursions he witnessed any apparent 
infringement on the neutrality of 
the system, it would probably be on 
the part of the members of his own 
church, who, from being constantly 
goaded with their want of ortho- 
doxy and zeal for the Establish- 
ment, think it sometimes necessary 
to trespass a little upon the patience 
of their Dissenting friends, by avow- 
ing their opinion upon subjects not 
Strictly necessary to the business of 
the meeting, andwhich therefore 


ought perhaps in general to be 
avoided. It is not by going «jp 
imaginailon” but in reality that our 
author can hope to correct the ny, 
merous misconceptions which he 
appears to have formed upon the 
subject of the Bible Society. 

The next portrait, not to say cari: 
cature, Is that of the Quaker, We 
omit the unmanly allusion to his 
garb and exterior, (which assuredly 
were not fit subjects for introduc. 
tion into a Church-of-England pul. 
pit, and would scarcely have beep 
tolerated in a provincial conventi- 
cle,) to give, and we blush while we 
give it from the pages of a clergy. 
man, the following unkind and un. 
candid remarks, which we certainly 
should not quote, éxcept for the pur. 
pose of exhibiting the result of our 
author’s speculations upon baptism. 


“This man abhors the ministry,—he 
derides both the blessed sacraments of Je- 
sus. He ridicules with approbrious names 
that holy baptism,—rhat mystical death 
unto sin and resurrection unto righteous- 
ness, which we know to have been ordain- 
ed by Christ himself, and to have been en. 
joined, with the most tremendous sanctions, 
on all believers,—that sacred rite, in which 
every true, spiritual member of the Church 
believes, that he was PARDONED, JUSTI- 
FIED, SANCTIFIED, GLORIFIED— 
He rejects, with disdain, that holy supper, 
which was instituted, almost in his expir- 
ing moments, by the great Saviour of man- 
kind, to be the perpetual memorial of his 
death, the pledge of his faithful love ;—that 
supper, in which we trust that we spiri- 
tually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his 
blood, receiving thus every benefit of his 
passion ;—that supper, in which we are as 
sured, that all the graces, and all the pro- 
mises of baptism, are continually renewed 
to fallen, but repentant, sinners.—This 's 
the man, who, on principle, on religious 
principle, robs that church, which we re 
gard with more than filial veneration ;— 
who thinks every species of resistance si0- 
ful,—even a resistance to the victorious 
enemy of his country,—except that which 
he opposes, with a pertinacily the most I 
flexible, to the lawful demands of the man 
of God, the minister of Jesus.—This is be, 
who, with a presumption bordering on blas- 
phemy, attributes to the immediate, the 
plenary inspiration of the wise an‘ Holy 
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Spirit of God, those incoherent, those con- 
vulsive effusions, which nothing but a feel- 
ing of compassion for poor humanity thus 
degraded,—nothing: but a sentiment of 
veneration for religion, even when so 
ridiculously distorted and burlesqued,— 
could prevent our receiving with the loud- 
est laughter of derision.” pp. 10, 11. 


These are not the passages in an 
author’s works which tend most to 
render his death-hed easy, and the 
anticipation of eternity welcome.— 
Whatever may be the errors, the 
heterodoxy, or even the heresies of 
a body of men like the Quakers, Is 
this the mode in which they are to 
be spoken of by a frail and fallible 
mortal who is taught to remember 
that he is himself alsoin the body ; 
and especially by a minister of Christ, 
who is commanded “not to strive,” 
but to be peaceable and gentle, “ in 
meckness instructing them that op- 
pose themselves ?”” we honestly put 
it to our author’s conscience whether 
the expressions abhor, derjd-, reject 
with disdain, ridicule with ofifirobrious 
names, Sc. are fairly applicable to the 
mode in which the Quakers are ac- 
customed to express themselves re- 
lative to those matters of religion in 
which they differ from their neigh- 
bours. Does he not know that they 
profess to acknowledge both the sa- 
craments, at least sfirztually ; so 
that though we are far from palliat- 
ing their erroneous and unscriptural 
views on this important subject, we 
cannot consent to allow that they de- 
serve the treatment which they have 
received at our author’s hands? Yet 
We are not sure, after all, whether 
their ideas respecting baptism are 
half so dangerous or absurd as those 
of our author himself; who, far out- 
Manting Dr. Mant, asserts, that, by 
means of this sacrament, * every true 
sfirttual member of the church be- 
lieves, that he was PARDONED, JUSTI- 
FIED, SANCTIFIED, GLORIFIED ! !” 
If this be the case, we seriously 
think, and devoutly hope, that the 
rector of Kilve and Stringston is the 
only true spiritual member of the 
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church” in the whole county of Som- 

erset or province of Canterbury. 

Pardoned ! justified! sanctified! GLo- 

RIFIED! What would our Mants, 

and Bethells, and Laurences, and 

Tomlines, say to these expressions ! 

We do begin more than ever to hope, 

that in proportion as the venerable 

Society in Bartlett’s Buildings per- 

ceive the ignorant and unhappy mis- 

takes of some of their humble im1- 

tators and admirers in the country, 

they will feel the necessity of avoid- 

ing the adoption of such tracts as 

may give occasion, however remote- 

ly or undesignedly, to such direful 

misconceptions. Nothing, surely, 

but the awfulness of the subject will 

prevent the friends of the Society. 
receiving ** with the loudest laughter 

of derision” the doctrine of daftismal 
glorification ; andif even a respecta- 

ble divine, a rector of two livings, a 

master of arts, and late fellow of a 

college in the university of Oxford, 

can thus unhappily wander into such 

unscriptural absurdities, misled by 
the supposed opinions of a few con- 

troversial brethren, how great, how 
irreparable must be the evil of cir- 
culating such tracts as those of Dr. 

Mant, &c. among the lower orders 

of the community! We have no 
words to express half what we feel 
upon this subject. 

The next portrait is that of the 
Calvinist, which affords a tempting 
opportunity for the display of a still 
worse spirit, if possible, than that 
which marked the description of the 
Quaker. Whatever we may think 
of Calvinism, specifically so called, 
we are sure our author’s description 
of it is as incorrect as it is intempe. 
rate. The mode also of expression, 
even when the idea is not substan- 
tially false, is such as we conceive no 
man of deeply religious feeling, or 
who was jealous for the honour of 
God, could possibly venture to adopt. 
The whole paragraph seems to have 
been modelled from the disgusting 
pages of “ The Barister,”’ with a 
few decorative touches from certain 
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other works, which we will not name, 
because we hope, in a judgment of 
Charity, the authors of them have 
repented of every expression which, 
while it professed to be levelled only 
at the feculiar doctrines of opponents, 
stabbed to the very heart the essen- 
tials of the Gospel. We would 
quote a page or two from our author 
in proof of the justness of our re- 
marks, and as a piea against the 
charge of writing with undue severi- 
ly, Were we not unwilling to pollute 
our pa.es with mere ribaldry, or to 
wound the minds of our readers with 
passages which, uncer pretext of 
exposing false doctrine, convey ine- 
vitably a broad sneer against those 
peculiar phrases and passages of 
Scripture, which, however incorrect- 
ly understood, or improperly obtrud- 
ed by weak or ignorant men, are not 
the less sacred in the eyes of the 
devout believer, and will not be the 
less cautiously guarded by him 
against every irreverent association. 
See, for example, pp. 14, 15. 
Mr. Matthew concludes his de- 
cription of the opinions of Calvinists 
with a reference to their preachers 
and places of worship, which, though 
evidently intended to be specific, 
would include not less the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose opinions on the 
disputed subjects are avowedly of a 
very different kind. Indeed, our au- 
thor’s strictures on the whole of this 
subject constitute a jumble of ideas, 
as inconsistent with fact and reality 
as the lattcr part of the sentence 
which we are about to quote Is with 
charity and truth. 


« These are the very doctrines which the 
religionist whom we are now contemplating 
hears with delight and admiration, preach- 
ed by the vilest, the most illiterate mechan- 
ics, with the wildest ravings cf fanatic 
phrensy, in those unhallowed buildings 
which now shock the eye of sober piety in 
every street of our towns: which, in every 
village, with shameless front, insult and 
browbeat the humbled house of God ; those 
scious buildings, in which schism, with con- 
ceit, vulgarity, aud ignorance for her at- 


tendants, teaches, by day, the worthless. 
ness of vir'ue to crowds of eager listeners 
to whom, at night. she kindly affords he wel. 
come opportunity of practising her precepts,” 
Matthew, pp. 16, 17. 


We have only to remark, onaj- 
most the whole of the statements to 
which we have adverted, that they 
constitute a flegrant breach of the 
Ninth Commandment ; and that, even 
were they as true as they are noto- 
riously otherwise, they wouid form 
ho legitimate argument against the 
Bibie Society. Our author, indeed, 
thinks differently : he imagines, con- 
trary to all fact and experience, that 
such a society could not * Co-operate 
whith a zeal so ardent, only for the 
purpose of distributing Bibles ;” and 
manfully inters that “ nothing would 
tend more effectually than this (at- 
tending Bible Associations,) to pro- 
duce an indifference to our lawful 
creed.” We never knew, till we 
read the following passage, bow much 
was Implied in the mere act of at- 
tending a Bible Society meeting. It 
is really a serious affair, a virtual 
exposition of faith, and an acknow- 
ledizment of some of the most gro. 
tesque doctrines which our author 
can conjure up for our amazement: 


“Every member, and especially every 
minister of the church, by appearing in such 
a meeting, whatever his private sentiments 
may be, lends, in the estimation of the 
world, the sanction of his presence, and of 
his intluence, to the foilowing positions :— 
thatthe mere reading of the Bible is, in 
religion, ail in all; that if the Bible be 
but read, the interpretation of it may, and 
cought to be left to self-appointed pastors 
or to the unassisted efforts of unlettered 
minds ; that no doctrine, sincerely, however 
erroneously, interred from Scripture, is ob- 
noxious to the Divine displeasure; that 
heresy and schism,therefore,are not sinful ; 
that our church is no more than one of 
those innumerable sects into which the pro- 
fessors of Christianity are now divided ; 
that all creeds, all modes of worship, all 
systems of ecclesiastical governmen*, are 
equalin the sight of God; that he heholds 
with an impartial eve the church and the 
conventicle.’ pp. 19, 20. 
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Mr. Matthew next proceeds to 
shew what will be the consequence 
«ifthis indifference to our national 
church should universally prevail 5 
and then assuming, of course, that It 
wiliand must prevail, if the Bible 
Society continue in existence, he 
arrives at the following expostula- 


tion :— 


¢ And for what purpose is it that the wel- 
fare, the very existence of this incompara- 
ble church is to be thus endangered? For 
distributing Bibles. Bibles! Why your 
own society will supply you with these in 
countless myriads But this new associa- 
tion dissemiiates the Scriptures in forezgn 
lands. And do not we the same? We do 
more. By means of our missionaries, our 
liturgy, our catechisms, our creeds, our 
tracts, what we disseminate, we interpret 
also But they circulate the word of God 
in more languages We acknowledge that 
they do; i some languages, indeed, the 
very names of which are not a little strange 
to European ears. But to what purpose, 
let me ask ;—and I would beseech your at- 
tention here;—to what purpose is such a 
circulation made? What benefit can the 
poor Hindoo, the Moor, the Negro, the 
Kaimuc, derive from the book of Revela- 
tion, though in his own barbarous dialect, 
concerning which he endeavours in vain to 
procure any information from the person 
who presents it? * How can he hear with- 
out a preacher?” ‘How can he under- 


stand, except some man guide him?” pp. 
21, 22. 


_ How much worse than merely 
idle and irrelevant is all this decla- 
mation! Mr, Matthew first assumes, 
What is the very matter in dispute, 
that the Society wil? endanger the 
Courch; and then argues, that the 
danger is incurred expressly for the 
sake of distributing Bibles, which, 
with no small] sublimity, he pro- 
ceeds to inform us, might have been 
procured in countless myriads else- 
where. _ The last statement, and 
that which, if sex aside, his whole 
argument falls to the ground, is 
quite Incorrect; for it isa notorious 
fact, that had these ** countless my- 
rads’ of Bibles been fort! - 

: icoming 
rem aby societies already in exis- 
tence, tha Bible Society would never 
have been instituted. He needs but 
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open the first chapter of Mr. Ow- 
ep’s History of the Bible Society, 
to learn that these countless myri- 
ads were not even sufficient to 
supply the temporary wants of a few 
Welsh districts We say nothing 
of the world at large, because our 
author seems to think this part of 
the proceeding quite futile, and even 
ridiculous ; forgetting that the Bible 
is its own evidence ; forgetting that 
the Spirit of God is promised as 
truly, though not as miraculously, 
now as at the day of Pentecost; for- 
reiting the testimony of facts, which 
undeniably prove that heathens in 
almost every age fave been convert- 
ed to God by the perusal of the sa- 
cred word ; forgetting that the in- 
troduction of Bibles, ifof no other 
use, is at least an excellent prepa- 
rative for ulterior operations ; and 
forgetting, lastly, what, in point of 
fairness, ought not to have been for- 
gotten, that the very men who are 
most anxious for the circulation of 
the Scriptures, are also among the 
warmest advocates for missionary 
exertions. 

Fearing, however, lest even all 
these powerful dehortations, and all 
these pathetic appeals relative to 
the ecclesiastical part of our consti- 
tution should not be sufficient, Mr. 
Matthew judiciously backs them 
with a still more popular argument: 
“If our own temporal peace and 
comfort, if the welfare of our coun- 
try is dear to us,’ then but the 
argument is too obvious to need the 
completion of the climax. He adds : 





«Let us take care that we are not seduced 
by the mawkish plea ofa spurious liberali- 
ty, into a line of conduct which may, in its 
consequences, endanger that glorious con- 
stitution, always the admiration, and now 
the model of the world; that constitution 
which has elevated Britain to the exalted 
eminence from which she now looks down 
upon the grateful nations—the deliverer, 
the guardian, the benefactress of man- 
kind ;” p. 24. 


that constitution, we may add, which 
the friends of the Bible Soctety love 
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full as well as ourauthor, and which 
they rejoice to say is utterly op- 
posed to the bigoted spirit which 
he endeavours to inculcate. It is 
really astonishing that the princes, 
prelates, legislators, cabinet minis- 
ters, gentry, clergy, and common- 
alty, who have patronized the Bi- 
ble Society, should never have dis- 
covered iis shocking and inevitable 
tendency to injure the civi] consti- 
tution of these realms till informed 
of the fact by a country clergyman, 
whose merit in makingthe discovery 
is the greater in proportion as his 
opportunities of forming a correct 
judgment have probably been less. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
of the first head of the sermon; 
though, were we to judge of the 
quantity of ground gone over by 
the number of faults discovered, we 
should be greatly deceived; our au- 
thor having condensed and cluster- 
ed into a few pages of a single ser- 
mon as many blemishes as, in the 
ordinary course of management, 
would have served to expand over 
half an octavo volume. 

The second head is, “ The Edu- 
cation of the Infant Poor,’ which, 
though it occupies but about twelve 
pages, and, from ls comparative 
brevity, is less fertile in the umber 
of mistakes and perversions than 
the foregoing division of the sub- 
rect, involving, in fact, but a few ra- 
dical errors which extend through- 
out every branch and twig of the 
discussion, is, In point of novelty 
and boldness in error, more excep- 
tionable than even the former part 
of the discourse. 

Our author begins with taking 
for granted the utility of some de- 
gree of education for the poor: 
here, of course, we fully agree with 
him. He next undertakes to de- 
fend the extfentto which education 
is carried in the National School; a 
point, again, on which we have no 
occasion to differ: it is only with 
the extraordinary mode of argument 
which he has adopted, and not with 


[ Aug. 
the conclusion itself that we have to 


find fault. Mr. Matthew shall state 
his views in his own words. 


* As it has pleased the Almighty to 
make a revelation to mankind, it must be 
his will, that ad? to whom it is addresseq 
should understand it. But it is impossible 
that this should be done by an undisciplined 
mind. You will easily be convinced of the 
truth of his assertion, if you will consider 
what sort of apprehension of the Divine 
word must be possessed by that man, 
whose powers are not improved by educa. 
tion. His assent to the truth of revelation 
can be no other than a dlind assent. He 
must be an entire stranger to all the eyj. 
dence on which its authenticity rests, and 
to all the reasonings by which the truth of 
its several doctrines is established, of 
his religion asa whole, as a methodised 
system, reconciling passages apparently 
discordant, he must be altogether ignorant, 
His feeble intellect can only be exerted on 
single, insulated texts ; which we know to be 
the fruitful source of error and of enthusj. 
asm, It is only, therefore, by a general 
expansion of his mental powers, that he car 
ever be qualified to acquire what deserves th: 
name of Christian knowledge.” p. 26. 


To the former part of this argu: 
ment it is sufficient to answer, what 
Mr. Matthew himself afterwards ad- 
mits, that all truths “ necessary to 
salvation are within the reach even 
of the mostignorant.” The faith of 
a mind the most “ undisciplined,’ 
if that mind be sincerely pious, will 
be far more than a * d/ind”’ assent 
to the truths of Revelation. Our 
author seems to have no adequate 
conception of the evidence which 
even the poorest man may enjoy ol 
the truth of the Gospel ; evidence 
as rational In its kind, and, to an un- 
sophisticated intellect, as forcible 
in its operation, as all that the vo- 
lumes of Paley, or Lardver, or But: 
ler could afford. In speaking, In 
the subscquent pages, of the neces 
sity of obtaining Christian know- 
ledge, and in teaching, what is pet- 
fectly true, that for this purpose 
men should “ cultivate and improve 
all the faculties which they po* 
sess,” itis rather extraordinary thats 
as a Christian minister, he shoul? 
never have adverted, even incident 
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ity of faith,or fray- arduous duty, the study of the oracles of 
ally, to the necessity one ary God. Thus human learning becomes, what 


er; or seem to be conscious of our 
Lord’s declaration, that * he who 
will do the will of God shall know of 
the doctrine whether tt be true.’ It 
is, we admit, the duty ofa Christian 
community, in the case of every 
illiterate person, to Improve, as our 
author expresses it, iw his apprehend- 
ing, his judging, his reasoning, his 
remembering faculties, as far as the 
means of education will allow ;”’ but 
itis a most hazardous and unscrip- 
tural position, that where this Is not 
done, “nothing deserving the name 
of Christian knowledge” can possibly 
be acquired. It was the characteris- 
tic of the Gospel, and that at a time 
when few of the poor could obtain 
even the first elements of literature, 
that to the poor it was preached ; of 
course, with an intention that it 
should be understood by them. And 
if we turn from theory to fact, we 
may discover, in every age, persons 
the most illiterate entering with no 
small degree of correctness and pers- 
picuity into the nature of the Gos- 
pel, as well as the sad reverse of men 
of much research and information 
wandering from it for want of that 
holy docility which is requisite for its 
reception, How then can our author 
venture roundly to assert of the 
“Chrisuan layman,” that “ Ais being 
@ REAL and not a nominal Chrisiian 
will be 1N EXACT PROPORTION fo the 
INTELLECTUAL improvement that he 
has received in education 2” p. 28. 

Mr, Matthew attempts to streng- 
then his position by a reference to 
the usual plan of academical cduca- 
tion, 


“ Observe the mode in which the young 
divine is formed in the great seminaries of 
our land,—-he,the businessof whose whole life 
is to be to understand and to explain the 
Scriptures, His attention, at the com- 
mencement of his education there, is not 
directed exclusively, or chiefly, to the Sa: 
scot soages No: the first abject of his 

ers 13, to expand his capacity, to 
concentrate his attention, to invigorate his 
phos, With all the aids of literature and 
PP ncestsea that he may, at length, when 
Y prepared, undertake his last, his most 


it ought to be, the handmaid of theology.” 
p. 27. 


We have often heard it objected, 
and we thought with some shew of 
reason, that the Scriptures by no 
means receive the attention which 
they deserve in the academical stu. 
dies of our younger clergy ; but this 
is the first time we have seen the 
defect voluntarily brought forward 
as a subject for approbation. It is 
indeed quite correct that the early 
years of a collegiate life should be 
devoted in a large measure rather to 
preparatory studies than to some of 
the higher subjects in divinity ; butit 
is a lamentable error when the flain 
and firactical study of the Oracles of 
God is neglected or even postponed 
for any other consideration. By our 
author’s process, the student may 
die, or may enter on an arduous cure 
of souls, long before he arrives «at 
length? and “duly prepared” to 
that ‘*lasv’’ duty; which, however, 
ought to have been the very first, 
and for negligence in which both 
himself and the souls given to his 
charge may materially, perhaps eter- 
nally, suffer. Should it be urged, 
that in the case of the divine, our 
author does not intend to allude to 
the practical and devotional, but to 
the professional and literary study 
of the Scriptures, we can only re- 
ply, that such a construction of his 
words would entirely destroy the 
paralle] which he intends to draw. 
It would be quite trifling and in- 
consequent to argue, that because 
the academical student does not 
enter upon the critical study of 
Revelation tll he has obtained com- 
petent preparatory learning, there. 
tore the poor man needs not enter 
on the fractical study of it till he 
also has acquired his Htthe modicum 
ofintellectual information. The two 
cases are quite different. The young 
divine himself, if he value his salva- 
tion, will not postpone the s#ractical 
mode because he is not yet qualifi- 
ed or at leisure to undertake fully 
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the other: he will wish to be a de- 
vout Christian, even if he should 
never live to become a deep biblical 
scholar. The practical study of the 
Scriptures, whether by the rich or 
the poor, by the learned or the ig- 
horant, cannot be safely delayed a 
single hour. -The student may, for 
good reason, postpone the immedi- 
ate application of his powers to the 
freculiar studies of his profession ; 
but if in the mean time, as ought 
always to be the case, he is diligent- 
ly reading the Scriptures for the or- 
dinary purposes of devotion, how 
absurd is it to bring forward his ex- 
ample as a proof that the /atter may 
be safely postponed ! for it ts to the 
latter only that the case of the poor 
man can have any possible refers 
ence. 

The chieferror, and that which is 
at the foundation of all our author’s 
reasoning in the concluding pages 
of his discourse, is the not distin- 
guishing between sacred and merely 
intel/cctual wisdom. We shall give 
one extract, and but one extract 
more, in proof of our remark. 


‘It might, indeed, be absurd to culti- 
vate with much attention the intellectual 
powers of the labourer and of the artisan, 
if their present humble occupations were 
the only characters in which they were des- 
tined ever to appear. But the time, we 
know, is fast approaching, when that very 
labotrer, and that very artisan, whose 
minds you now think it ridiculous to cul- 
tivate, shall throw off the mortal siough, 
shall burst the material shell, with which 
thev are now enveloped, and fly away on 
angels’ wings toward heaven.— Would you 
then, in the education of an everlasting 


creature, regard only the very first stage of 


his existence >—As well might you confine 
yourself in the iuition of vour child, to the 
use of his gewgaws and his toys, as over- 
look, in the instruction of immortal man, 
that eternal state, into which he is soon to 
be translated, to abide in it fur ever. 


* And how can he ever become a fit inba- 
bitant of the glorious mansions that are 
above, if his faculties, in this. probationary 
world, remain, from want of culture, in a 
state of darkness and torpidity? Heaven is 


the region of /ight as well as of Jove ixit 
is our duty therefore, here, to qualify oy». 
selves, for an eternal residence where 6,15 
these properties equally prevail. Ang as 
the malevolent spirit would be incapable of 
enjoying the benign felicities that are pro. 
mised to the righteous ; so that soul, which 
during its mortal existence, has been con. 
stantly benighted with the gloom Of igno. 
rance, would feel its intellectual sight pain 
fully dazzled with the bright radiance of 
celestial day. How should such a spiri 
ever be able to contemplate the whole of 
the vast system of the Universe, which 
will then, in a moment, be presented to its 
view ?—the worlds unnumbered that te. 
volve around the throne of God ?—Hoy 
should it comprehend the wonders of Nj. 
ture, the mysteries of Providence, the ni- 
racles of Grace? 


* But cannot the Almighty give us, ing 
moment, the wisdom necessary for the eu. 
joyment of those realms of light ?~Yes; 
and He can, if he will, give us the neces. 
sary virtue too. And yet he has placed us 
in this our state of trial, that we might our 
selves study to acquire these habits of hol 
ness which will make us fit to be partak. 
ers with his saints and angels in light and 
love.—Why then is it not our duty lere to 
cultivate the understanding as well as to im- 
prove the Zeart 2” = Matthew, pp. 52—34. 


In the whole of this extraordinary 
passage, it is assumed, that the 
cultivation of the intellect fits us 
for the intellectual enjoyment oi 
heaven in the same way as spit 
tual culture fits us for its spiritual 
enjoyment. We cannot conceive 
of an hypothesis more gross as well 
as unphilosophical ; more deroge 
tory to the exalted ideas which we 
ought to possess of a glorified state 
as well as more inconsistent with the 
general analogy of Scripture and of 
faith. We had always imagined, thi 
in a future world the child and the 
ared man, the illiterate and the 
learned, would find the mortifying 
disproportion in their intellectual a 
tainments done away ; and that. pro 
vided they were equal in a religious 
point of view, they would have 0° 
reason to say that in heaven a New 
ton himself was more exalted 1! 
kvowledge than the glorified spl" 
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of the most untutored Christian. We 
would not, apy more than our author, 
«“ regard in the education of an ever- 
Jasting creature only the very first 
stage of his existence: we would 
even give him every intellectual im- 
provement in our power ; but in so 
doing, we should not imagine that 
we in any way improved Is eternal 
condition exceftt in proportion as the 
cultivation of his understanding was 
connected with the renovation and 
sanctification of his heart. Weallow 
with Mr. Matthew, that heaven is the 
region “of light as wellas love ;” but 
we cannot conceive, that on that ac- 
count, the cultivation of our mental 
powers, or the learning Latin and 
Greek, has any necessary tendency 
to ** qualify us for that eternal resi- 
dence.” We humbly imagine that 
the soul of a true believer, however 
“benighted during its mortal exis- 
tence with the gloom of ignorance,” 
would not be more “ painfully daz. 
zled with the bright radiance of 
celestial day” than that of the most 
learned divine. Mr. Matthew’s sys- 
tem would go far te prove that no 
illiterate man ever arrived at heaven, 
or at least was qualified for admission. 
We shall not attempt gravely to cope 
with the false theology and incorrect- 
ness of argument exhibited through- 
out these concluding pages; but, 
leaving them to their own refutation, 
shall take our leave of Mr. Matthew 
with an expression of regret that any 
clergyman should preach, or any com- 
mittee publish, such a discourse. 


It was not till after the whole of 
the above critique was written that 
we met with a pamphlet, in answer 
to Mr. Matthew, “by one of the 
Secretaries of the Somersetshire 
Auxiliary Bible Society,” and which 
will probably be found a useful com- 
panion to Mr. Matthew’s discourse 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
where they may both be expected 
chiefly to circulate. It is entitled 

Christ, Obsery. No. 188. 


‘The Churchman upheld in his 
Support of the Bible Society,’’ &c. ; 
and from it we shall extract, by way 
of conclusion, two or three para- 
graphs. 


“It was before the District Committee 
of the Bartlett’s Buildings’ Society that 
Mr. Matthew preached, and at its request 
that he published the Sermon entitled, 
*The Churchman dissuaded from becom- 
ing a Member of the Bible Society, and 
the Extent defended to which Education is 
carried in the Schools of our Church.’ 
The unsuitableness of such a subject to 
such an occasion will iminediately strike 
you. What! did that venerable and meri- 
torious Societyurnish such scanty mate- 
riais for its preacher, that he must travel 
entirely out of his record, and compose his 
sermon of an attack on another Society, 
and a vindication of a third? Or was not 
Mr. M., aware that some of the most effi- 
cient supporters of the Bartlett’s Buildings’ 
Society in the kingdom, at large, in the 
county of Somerset, and perhaps in his 
very audience, were decided, cordial, and 
zealous friends of the Bible Society? If 
the various objects within the scope of the 
Society which he stood up to advocate did 
not furnish him a field sufficiently wide for 
expatiating in, might not its vindication 
[against some recent charges] have possi- 
bly occupied him even more than the time 
allowed to a pulpit exercise?” “ In what- 
ever light the circumstance is viewed, can 
the choice of such subjects for his sermon 
be considered otherwise than as a reflec- 
tion upon the Society he was appointed to 
preach for ?” pp. 7, 8 


** What a delightful contrast to the doc- 
trine of Mr. M. does our Church in her for- 
mularies present before the humble inqui- 
rer after Divine truth! With what plea- 
sure | refer you, my friend, to the first of 
the Homilies, written by the martyred 
Cranmer—Homilies which the Church de- 
clares in her Articles, and never did the 
declaration appear so just as it dees now— 
to be necessary for these times. Does that 
most instructive and authoritative compo- 
sition on the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures, represent them, as Mr. Matthew 
does, the source of difficulty and of error, 
only to be understood by the disciplined 
and cultivated intellect?) This very posi- 
tion the Church thus sets herself to contro- 
vert :— They that have no good affection 
to God’s word, pretend tliat the difficulty 
to understand it, and the hardness thereof, 

AA 
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is so great, that it must be read only by 
clerks and learned men. Yet he that is so 
weak that he is not able to bear strong 
meat, may suck the sweet and tender milk, 
and defer the rest until he wax stronger, 
and come to more knowledge: for God 
receiveth the learned and unlearned, and 
casteth away none, but is indifferent to all. 
And the Scripture is full, as well of low 
valleys, plain ways, and easy for every man 
to use and to walk in, as also of high hills 
and mountains, which few men can climb 
into And whosoever giveth his mind to 
holy Scriptures with diligent study and 
burning desire, it cannot be, saith St. Chry- 
sostom, that he should be left withou: help. 
It is not man’s human and worldly wisdom, 
or science, that is needful to the under. 
standing of Scripture, but the revelation of 
the Holy Ghost, who inspireth the true 
meaning into them that, with humility and 
diligence, do search therefor. ‘Although 
many things,’ as St. Augustine saith, ‘be 
spoken in the Scripture in obscure myste- 
ries, yet there is nothing spoken under dark 
mysteries in one place, but the self-same 
thing, in other places, is spoken more fami 
liarly and plainly, to the capacity beth of 
learned and unlearned.’ And, briefly to 
conclude, as St Augustine saith, * By the 
Scripture all men be amended, weak men 
be strengthened, and strong men be com- 
forted.’ So that surely none be enemies to 
the reading of God’s word,but such as either 
be so ignorant, that they know not how 
wholesome a thing it is, or else be so sick, 
that they hate the most comfortable medi- 
cine that should heal them ; or so ungodly, 
that they would wish the people still to 
continue in blindness and ignorance of 
God.” pp, 27—29. 


‘I cannot resist a temptation to tran- 
scribe a passage from another Homily. ‘ The 
rreat utility and profit that Christian men 


may take, if they will, by hearing and read. 
ing the holy Scriptures, no heart can suf. 
ficiently conceive, much legs is any tongue 
able with words to express. Wheretore 
Satan, our enemy, seeing the Scriptures to 
be the very mean and right way to bring the 
people to the true knowledge of God ; and 
that Christian religio” is greatly turthered 
by hearing and reading of them; he also 
perceiving what an hindrance and let the 

be to him and his kingdom, doth what he 
can to drive the reading of them out of God's 
church. And for that end he hath always 
stirred up, in one place or other, cruel 
tyrants, sharp persecutors, and extreme 
enemies unto God and his infallible truth, 
to pull with violence the holy Bible out of 
the people’s hands, pretending most untruly 
that the much hearing and reading of God’s 
word is an occasion of heresy and carnal 
liberty.— Let every man, woman, and child, 
therefore, with all their hearts, thirst, and 
desire God’s holy Scriptures ; love them, 
embrace them, have their delight and plea- 
sure in hearing and reading them. For the 
holy Scriptures are God’s treasure-house, 
wherein are found all things needful for 
us to see, to hear, to learn, and to believe 
necessary for the attaining of eternal life. 
Thus much is spoken only to give you 3 
taste of some of the commudities which ye 
may take by hearing and reading the holy 
Scriptures. For, as 1 said in the beginning, 
No tongue is able to declare and utter all.’ 


“It is impossible, my friend, to read 
these passages, and not to feel what side 
our Reformers, had they been living 
amongst us, would have taken in this con- 
troversy ; or rather, how zealously they 
would have concurred in the operations of 
the Bible Society; and how triumphantly 
their glorified spirits exult, even now, in its 
successes.” pp. 29, 30. 


| 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ce, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication:—An Intro- 
duction to the Critical Siudy and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures; by Mr. T. H. 
Horne ;—A Peerage of the United King- 
dom, from the earliest Records; by Dr. 
Blake of Weymeuth;—The Sceptic; an 
Inquiry concerning the proper Objects of 


Philosophy, and the best Mode of conduct- 
ing Philosophical Researches; Philosopht- 
cal Researches concerning the lower Anl- 
mals ; and Memoirs of the public and pt!- 
vate Life of the Right Hon. George Pon- 
sonby; all by Di. Riche :—Travels from 
Vienna through Lower Hungary ; bv Dr. 
Richard Bright;—A_ translation of Fro- 
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fessor Orfila’s Elementary Treatise of 
Chemistry ;—Collections towards a Bio- 
raphical Account of the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland; by Mr. J. Norris Brewer ;— 
Elements of History and Geography; by 
Rev. J. Joyce ;—Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton ;—'he Poetical Remains and Memoirs 
of the late John Leyden, M. D.;—and Let- 
ters on English History, by Mr. Bigland. 


The discussion, which has for some time 
been carried on between the Rev. R. 
Tweddell and the Ear) of Elgin respecting 
the disappearance of the late Mr. Tweddeli’s 
Manuscripts and Drawings, is fresh in the 
recollection of our readers We have given 
a brief view of the statements on both 
sides: and it seems unnecessary to enter 
farther into the controversy than to notice 
the result of it, 


In the ‘“‘ Addenda to Tweddell’s Re- 
mains,” was a letter from Mr. Hamilton, 
intimating the intention of Lord Elgin to 
collect and send to London all the Crawings 
of Turkish costumes then in his possession 
at Broomhall, which might possibly come 
under the description of those supposed to 
have been received from the wreck of Mr. 
Tweddell’s property, not without the hope 
that the originals might have been preserv- 
ed among his lordship’s papers. The let- 
ter mentions further the arrival in London 
of a box, said to contain those drawings, 
and invites Mr. R. Tweddell either to at- 
tend in person at the opening of it, or to 
request that favour from some friend, in 
whose judgment and honour he could con- 
fide. The proposed examination was at 
length made by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Heys, 
and Mr Moore. The following is the ac- 
count given by the two latter gentlemen, of 
what passed on the occasion. 


“Minutes of the Examination. 
“At a meeting holden by appointment, 
at the Foreign Office in Downing-Street, 
onthe 7th of November, 1816, 


“Mr, Heys and Mr. Moore produced a 
box, containing sixty-seven drawings of 
costumes, chiefly Turkish, which they stated 
to be copies taken for Mr. Nisbet, at Na- 
ples, from originals belonging to the late 
Mr. John Tweddell ; which originals had 
been brought home by Mr Nisbet from 
Constantinople, and returned into the pos- 
session of Lord Elgin. 


a Hamilton produced two corded 
oxes, of different sizes, which he stated 
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had been sent to him by Lord Elgin from 
Broomlall, in order that their contents 
might be examined by some one on the 
part of Mr. Robert Tweddell. 


“‘ The smaller of the two boxes produced 
by Mr. Hamilton, contained ninety-e:yht 
drawings of costumes, chiefly Turkish, and 
of some from other parts of the Levant, the 
East, and Egypt; and fourteen other draw- 
ings or sketches of figures, chiefly Swiss. 
At the bottom of each of the ninety-eight 
drawings, there was the Turkish name, and 
also a short explanation in French, of the 
figure represented, all in the late Mr. John 
Tweddell’s hand-writing. Sixty of these 
were evidently the originals, from which 
the same numbet of copies, contained in 
Mr. Nisbet’s box, had been taken; but the 
boxes produced by Mr Hamilton contained 
no originals, from which the remaining 
seven Of Mr. Nisbet’s drawings had been 
copied. There were, however, thirty-eight 
drawings in this box, of which there were 
no copies in Mr. Nisbet’s box. 


«“ The ninety-eight drawings of costumes, 
all having the late Mr. John Tweddell’s 
hand. writing at the bottom, were admitted, 
without hesitation, to have belonged to 
him; and the parties present all thinking it 
probable that the remaining fourteen draw- 
ings or sketches (being found in the same 
box, and representing the costumes, &c of 
countries which he had visited,) had be- 
longed to him also, this box, with all its 
contents, as above described, was delivered 
by Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Heys and Mr. 
Moore, for the use of Mr. Robert Twed- 
dell.” 


The larger box was then opened; but 
from various circumstances it was thought 
apparent that the drawings contained in it 
could not have formed any part of Mr. John 
Tweddell’s collection, and therefore this 
larger box and its contents were retained 
by Mr. Hamilton for Lord Elgin. 


The foregoing statement is extracted 
from a publication by the Rev. KR. Twed- 
dell, entttied “The Elgin Box,’ from 
which, also, we copy the following notes. 


“The late Mr. John Tweddell’s collec- 
tions comprised between three and four 
hundred drawings, many of them highly 
finished: such especialiy were the archi- 
tectural delineations of Athens and other 
remains in Greece, which were also of large 
dimensions: of these last, and by far the 
most valuable productions, it is proper to 
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be noted, that not a single specimen is 
forthcoming ; whilst the whole number of 
drawings now restored amount only to one 
hundred and twelve. 


‘The whole of Mr. Tweddell’s MSS. 
are still unaccounted for. Those MSS 
comprised the journals of Switzerland and 
the Crimea, (the former in a state of prepa- 
ration for the press,) with ‘the fruit of 
three years and a half of unremitted appli- 
cation to every object of curiosity that had 
come before him.’ No part of these ‘ vo- 
luminous’ papers has yet come to light.” 


Professor Moricchini, of Rome, having 
discovered the magnetising power of the 
violet rays of the prismatic spectrum, the 
Marquis Ridolfi has succeeded in magne- 
tising two needles, the one in thirty, the 
other in forty-six minutes; and can now 
charge with the magnetic power, by the 
same process, as many needles as he 
pleases. The needles thus magnetised 
(namely, by directing on and passing over 
them, for a period of not less than thirty 
minutes, the violet rays of the spectrum, 
through the medium of a condensing lens,) 
possess all the energy and the properties of 
needles magnetised in the common way by 
means ofaloadstone. Their homonomous 
poles repel, while the heteronomous poles 
attract each other: and, made to vibrate on 
a pivot, their point turns constantly to the 
north, their heads tothe south. This adds 
greatly to the wonders of magnetism, and 
must be regarded as a very extraordinary 
discovery. 


In some observations on the great comet 
of 1811, by M. Schroeter, he computes that 
the length of the tail of the comet was 
15,185,200 geographic miles. 


Chimney-sweeping. 


Our readers are aware, that for some 
time past humane endeavours have been 
made in various quarters for abolishing the 
present cruel and unnecessary mode of 
sweeping chimneys. Among other efforts a 
numerous and highly respectable meeting 
was lately convened at Free-masons’ Hall, 
to petition Parliament for a redress of the 
grievance. 


A Report of the Sclect Committee, ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to ex- 
amine into the subject, has been published, 
from which we proceed to give a few ex- 
tracts.— Your Committee find, that in the 


- 


year 1788 an Act of Parliament was passed 
for the better regulatiom of Chimney 
Sweepers and their Apprentices, to the 
preamble of which they wish to direct the 
attention of the House. ‘ Whereas the 
laws now in being, respecting masters and 
apprentices, do not provide sufficient regu. 
lations, so as to prevent various complicat. 
ed miseries to which boys employed in 
climbing and cleavsing of chimneys are 
liable, beyond any other employment whatso- 
ever in which boys of tender years ure engag. 
ed: and whereas the misery of the said 
boys might be much alleviated, if some 
legal powers and authorities were given 
for the regulation of chimney-sweepers and 
their apprentices’ Though this Act has 
in some respects fulfilled the intention of 
the Legislature, yet your Committee have 
heard in evidence before them, that its prin- 
cipal enacting clause—namely, the regu. 
lating the age at which apprentices shall 
be taken—is constantly evaded ; and they 
are decidedly of epinion, that the various and 
complicated miseries to which the unfortunate 
children are exposed, cannot be relieved by 
regulations. The 28th of Geo. III enacts, 
That no person shall employ any boy, in the 
nature of an apprentice or servant, under 
the age of eight years; yet your committee 
have been informed, that infants of the 
early ages of four, five, and six years, have 
been employed, it being the practice for 
parents to sell their children to this trade, 
over-stating their age ; besides, this clause 
is not considered by the master chimney 
sweepers as prohibiting their employment 
of their own children. Your Committee 
refer generally to the evidence for proofs 
of the cruelties that are practised, and of 
the ill-usage, and the peculiar hardships 
that are the lot of the wretched children 
who are employed in this trade. It is in 
evidence that they are stolen from their 
parents, and inveigled out of work-houses ; 
that in erder to conquer the natural repug- 
nance of the infants to ascend the narrow 
and dangerous chimneys, to clean which 
their labour is required, blows are used ; and 
pins are forced into their feet by the boy 
that follows them up the chimney, in order 
to compel them to ascend it; and that 
lighted straw bas been applied for that pur- 
pose : that the children are subject to sores 
and bruises, and wounds and burns on their 
thighs, knees, and elbows ; and that it will 
require many months before the extreml- 
ties of the elbows and knees become suf- 
ficiently hard to resist the excoriations 1 
which they are at first subject; and that 
one of the masters being asked if those 
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boys are employed in sweeping chimneys 
during the soreness of those parts, he an- 
swered, * It depends upon the sort of mas- 
ter they have got. Some are obliged to 
jut them to work sooner than others: yeu 
must keep them a little at it even during 
the sores, or they will never learn their 
business.2 Your Committee are informed, 
that the deformity of the spine, legs, arms, 
&c. of these boys, proceeds generally, if 
not wholly, from the circumstance of their 
being obliged to ascend chimneys at an age 
when their bones are in a soft and growing 
state; but likewise, by their being com- 
pelled to carry bags of soot and cloths, the 
weight of which sometimes exceeds twenty 
or thirty pounds, not including the soot, 
the burden of which they also occasionally 
bear for a great length of distance and 
time; the knees and ancle joints become 
deformed, in the first instance, from the 
position they are obiiged to put them in, 
inorder to support themselves, not only 
while climbing up the chimney, but more 
particularly so whilst coming down, when 
they rest solely on the lower extremities, 
the arms being used for scraping and 
sweeping down the soot. Your Commit- 
tee refer generally to the observation of 
every one as to the stinted growth, the de- 
formed state of body, the look of wretch- 
edness and disease which characterizes 
this unfortunate class.” 


The honourable Committee then pro- 
ceed to mention a formidable and danger- 
ous complaint, emphatically denominated 
the Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer, and con- 
tinue their Report as follows :—* But it is 
not only the early and hard labour, the 
spare diet, wretched lodging, and harsh 
treatment, which is the lot of these chil- 
dren, but in general they are kept almost en- 
tirely destitute of education, and moral or re- 
ligious instruction ; they form a sort of class 
by themselves, and from their work being 
done early in the day, they are turned into 
the streets to pass their time in idleness 
and depravity : thus they become an easy 
prey to those whose occupation it is to 
delude the ignorant and entrap the unwary : 
and if their constitution is strong enough 
to resist the diseases and deformities which 
are the consequences of their trade, and 
that they should grow so much in stature 
as no longer to be useful in it, they are cast 
upon the world without any means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, with no habiis of in- 
dustry, or rather, what too frequently hap- 


$a confirmed habits of idleness and 
S. 
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The Committee next state, that the num- 
ber of masters within the Bills of Mortali- 
ty is reckoned at 200, of whom but 20 are 
reputable tradesmen; 90 are of an inferior 
class ; and the remaining number are per- 
sons of notoriously bad character, who, de- 
stitue of every other resource, pick up boys 
as they can find them, lodge them with 
themselves in huts, sheds. and cellars, in 
the outskirts of the town, occasionally wan- 
dering inio the villages round In these 
two classes, being in the proportion of 180 
to 20, the miseries of the trade are princi- 
pally to be found. It is in evidence before 
the Committee, that at Hadleigh, Barnet, 
Uxbridge, and Windsor, female children 
have been empl yed! Even among the 
most respectabl masters it is the constant 
practice to borrow the younger boys from 
one another, for the purpose of sweeping 
what are called the narrow flues. The 
youngest and most delicate children are 
in the service ofthe worst class of masters, 
and are employed exclusively to clean flues, 
which, from their peculiar construction, 
cannot be swept without great personal 
hazard. 


Among other circumstances of cruelty, 
the Committee refer to the case of Wil- 
liam Moles, and his wife, who were indict- 
ed in April, 1816, for the murder of John 
Howley or Hasely, by cruelly beating him. 
Neither of them could be convicted under 
this charge, but being tried under another, 
the husband was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment The facts of the case were, 
that this infant was forced up the chimney 
on the shoulder of a larger boy, and after- 
wards violently pulled down again by the 
leg and dashed against a marble hearth : 
his leg was thus broken, and he died a few 
hours after; on his body and knees were 
found sores arising from wounds of a much 
older date. 


The Committee then proceed to shew 
the possibility of applying machinery for 
all the purposes of climbing boys. Three 
fourths of the chimneys in the metropolis, 
they assert, may be as easily and cheaply 
swept by the machines already invented ; 
and the remaining fourth maybe readily 
altered, or, if necessary, fitter machines 
may be easily contrived. The Committee 
state upon evidence, ‘‘that though there 
may be difficulties in cleaning a horizontal 
flue, from the quantity of soot, yet it is 
equally bad for the boys as for the machine ; 
because the boy, as he comes down, has 
an accumulation of soot about him, which 
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stops up the circulation of air necessary to 
support life. So that it is evident, in all 
those chimneys where, under their present 
construction, the machine cannot be used, 
the hazard of loss of life to the boy who 
sweeps them is most imminent. 
these flues are stated not to be above seven 
taches square; and one of the witnesses, 
who relates this fact to the Committee, in- 
forms them, that he himself had been often 
in hazard of bis life; and that he has fre- 
quently swept a long narrow fiue in Gold- 
smith’s Hall, in which he was shut up six 
hours before his work was Gnis!ied.” 


The Committee conclude their Report 
as follows :—** Upona review, then, of the 
evidence of the evils necessarily belonging 
to this trade, as wel! as of the remedies 
which have been suggested, your Commit- 
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tee are decidedly of opinion, that as lon 

as master chimney-sweepers are permitted 
to employ climbing boys, the natural result 
of that permission will be the continuance 
of those miseries which the Legislature 
has sought, but which it has failed to put 
an end to: they therefore recommend 
that tbe use of climbing boys should i 
prohibited altogether ; and that the age at 
which the apprenticeship should com. 
mence should be extended from eight to 
fourteen, putting this trade upon the same 
footing ss others which take apprentices 
at that age.” 


We sincerely trust, that the humane 
suggestions of the Committee may not be 
overlooked, and that an end may be put to 
the disgraceful practices which they have 
so justly and feelingly exposed. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Nature and Tendency of Apostolical 
Preaching considered : a Sermon preach- 
ed inthe Parish Church of St. Michael, 
Bath; by William Dealtry, B.D. F RS. 
Rector of Clapham, &c. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of the last Months of the life 
of Mr, Thomas Vaughan, late of Penton- 
ville. 12mo 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. John Nance, D.D. 2 vols. 18s. 

On the Principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion, addressed to her Daughter; and 
on Theology ; by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Bible Class-book, or Scripture Read- 
ings forevery Day in the Year. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration 
tothe Year 1678; by the Rev. Jas Kirk- 
ton: to which is added, an Account of the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharp, by James 
Russell, an Actor therein. 

The Posi-roads in France for 1817; be- 
ing a Translation of the * Etat General 
des Postes.’ With alarge map. 8s. 

Lives of Aiberoni, &c.; by J. Moore. 
8vo. 12s, 

Travels through France and Germany in 
the Years 1815, 16, and 17; comprising a 
View of the moral, political, and social 
State of those Countries: interspersed with 
numerous historical and political Anec- 
dotes, derived from authentic Sources ; by 


J. Jorgenson, Fsq. 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 
~~ 


The History of the University of Edin. 
burgh: chiefly compiled from original 
Papers and Records never before publish- 
ed; by Alex. Bower. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Plan for the Improvement of Agricul- 
ture, by a Regulation in the Mode of le -y- 
ing and collecting the Tithes; by Wm. 
Cole. Qs. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of 
the Reports to the Board of Agriculture 
from the Southern and Peninsular Depart- 
ments of England; by Mr. Marshall 12s. 

A new Companion for Oxford, or Guide 
through the University. With a series of 
etchings, Svo 4s. 

Biographia Literaria, or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Qpt- 
nions; by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 
Gvo. 14s. 

An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Char- 
tered Schools in Ireland, with Remarks on 
the Education of the Lower Classes in that 
Country  8vo,. 6s. 

Corcespondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School; by Mrs. Taylor 
and Jane Taylor. 

Illustrations (chiefly geographical) of 
the History of the Expedition of Cyrus 
from Sardis to Babylonia, and of the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand Greeks ; by Jas: 
Rennell, Esq. 4to. 1/. 16s. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos; including a Mm 
nute Description of their Manners and 
Customs, and Translations from their p"'n- 
cipal Works; by the Rey. W. Ward. 
yols. 8yo, 15s, 
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The Traveller in Asia, or a Visit to the 
most celebrated Parts of the East Indies 
and China: with an Account of the Man- 
ners of the Inhabiiants, natural Produc- 
tions, and Curiosities ; by Priscilla Wake- 
field. With acoloured map. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Historical Acount of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, from the earliest Ages 
to the present Time ; by the late John Ley- 
den, M. D.: completed and enlarged, with 
Views of the present State of that Conti- 
nent; by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.b.  Illus- 
trated by maps 2. vols, Svo. 1/. 7s. 

The History of Ireland, from the earliest 
Ages to the Union; by the Rev. S. Burdy. 
8vo 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
actual State of the War carried on between 
Spain and Spanish America: containing the 
principal Facts which have marked the 
Struggie in Mexico, New Granada, Vene- 
zuela, Chili, and the Provinces to Rio de la 
Plata; by a South American. 8vo 6s. 

Leiters on Ceylon, particularly relative 
to the Kingdom of Candy ; by Capt. L. de 
Bussche, late Acting Deputy Adjutant-gen- 
eral in Ceylon. 8vo. ys 

Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s 
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Settlement upon the Red River, in North 
America, its Destruction in 1815 and 16, 
and the Massacre of Governor Semple and 
his Party: with Observations upon a re- 
cent Publication, entitled, ** A Narrative of 
Occurrences in the Indian Countries,” &e, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Historical Display of the Effects of 
Physical and Moral Causes on the Charac- 
ter and Circumstances of Nations; by J. 
Bigland, Esq. 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, 
aud Electricity; by C. C. Bompass, Barris- 
ter-ut-law. 8vo. 6s. 

Sibylline Leaves, a Collection of Poems; 
by S. T. Coleridge. Svo. 10s 6d. 

Select Pieces iv Verse and Prose ; by the 
late John Bowdler, jun. Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

The History of the British Revolution in 
1688-9; by G. Moore, Esq. 

Naval Occurrences between Great Bri- 
tain and America; by T. James. 8vo. 17, 

A Few Observations on Friendly So- 
cieties, and their Influence on Public Mo- 
rails ; by J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Har- 
row. 8vo. ls. 


RELIGIOUS INTEELIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
in our Number for April last, we gave sev- 
eral extracts from the former part of the 
Rev. John Bickersteth’s journey in Wes- 
tern Africa, for promoting the objects of the 
Society. The remainder of the narrative 
has Since appeared, from which we shall 
give afew more interesting citations, 


“We met with several things which they 
call Satyka (sacrifices.) They were pieces 
_ of stone, wrapped round with thread, and 
laid nearthe path. These are offerings to 
a spirit, which is supposed to visit there.” 


“One of the men rather gave us a ser- 
Mon, telling us money was nothing ; but, if 
we learned to please Cod, He would bless 
sy and give us money. He had a child at 
“pce They told us, that the people 
“3 thought of sending all the Missiona- 
a nap ay ; but they had been convinced at 
feting that we meant only good He 

“n repeated part of my address at the 
kee about honouring our father and 
“ps er and obeying our superiors, and said 

as very good. I told him J was very 


glad to hear him talk so, and hoped he 
would attend to what my friend would speak 
to him; and he would shew him the way 
to please God, and go to heaven, 


‘¢] was as much pleased and encouraged 
by this communication, as 1 had been dis- 
couraged by that with Monge Backe.” . 


‘* At breakfast time, about twenty natives 
came for smal} trade—some bringing chick- 
ens, others bees’-wax, ropes, palm oil, mats, 
country cloth, &c. Frequently, numbers 
attended in this way. Itis desirable to 
give them religious instruction, They 
come chiefly from Kacara, Jesulu, and the 
neighbouring villages. 1 talked with some 
of them. 


«‘ One had many gregrees about his head. 
He said they were good to keep harm from 
his head. I asked, ‘ How can they do it? 
If any thing falls on your head, they will 
not stop it. A sword may hit your head, 
ora bullet go through, in spite of all your 
gregrees’ He said, ‘It s countr -fashion 
—White Man bis way—Black Man his 
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way.’ I told him, ‘One God made Black 
and White Man, and there is but one way 
to please him.’ He said, ‘ Yes ; that true.’ 
—I said, ‘ We come into this country to 
teach it We have taught it to the children, 
and we now want to teach it to all Black 
Men. Mr Wilhelm will come to your 
towns to talk about it ; and do you come to. 
Morrow, and you may hear it herve” He 
said, * We do not know God—White Man 
know God; and we be glad to hear it.’ 


“I called the boys together, to converse 
with them, for the last time, on the subject 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


‘““Those whom I admitted, stated, in 
answer to questions which I propused to 
each, separately and by himself, that they 
wished to goto the sacrament.—* Why ? 
* Because it is Christ’s command ’—* Wiiat 
do you feel about your sins?) ‘Sorry for 
them.’—' How shall you come to the Lord’s 
Table ?” ‘Asa sinner.”—‘ What do the 
bread and wine represent? ‘The body 
and blood of Christ.’?—* Why do you eat or 
drink them?’ ‘in remembrance of his 
death.’—* Have you examined yourself? 
Four said, * Yes’—others, *‘ No’”—* Do you 
really resolve to strive against every sin?" 
‘Yes,’ after a pause, from most.—‘ On what 
are you depending for forgiveness of your 
sins ” Three said, ‘ On Jesus!’ the others 
said, ‘On prayer ;’ but, afterwards, * On 
Jesus ’—* Have you ill-will against arty one, 
or any one against you?’ ‘I'wo stated in 
stances : others said at once, ‘No.” Some 
answered these questions more readily and 
directly than others. 


‘*When I asked one, ‘ Have you any 
thing particular that you would wish to 
say?” He answered, ‘I have nothing par- 
ticular to say; but I see if I take the Lord’s 
Supper that I must mind my heart.’ I told 
him that was his great work. 


** When [ asked another what he thought 
about his sins, he said, ¢ Ali the week long 
my conscience has been so troubling me for 
my sins! I have nothing in my mind but to 
pray to God to forgive my sins.’ 


‘When I asked another if he was in 
charity with every one, he said ‘I have for- 
given all; but I am afraid —— has not for- 
given me.” He then told me the particulars 
of the quarrel, when it appeared that his 
offending was accidental. 

** T asked another, if any thing particular 
wis in his mind; he answered, ‘I should 
Tike to pray more to God? ” 


* The church was quite filled with chil- 


dren, grumettas, and some natives. The 

seemed attentive whilst I explained the 
doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, and 
the benefits which believers obtain P ag 
by. Lafterwards administered the Lord’s 
Supper. It was truly pleasing to see the 
children receive it with a serious and hum. 
ble spirit; and I pray and hope, that their 
souls may be strengthened by it.” 


“The elder boys often choose and re. 
peat the Psalm which is to be sung in fami. 
ly worship. One of the boys having be. 
haved perversely was reproved by Mr. 
Renner, who told bim the evil and danger 
ot sin. The boy seemed much affected 
by the admonition. It was his turn to 
choose the Psalm,on the evening of the day 
in which he had been reproved. He chose 
the Fifty-first Psalm, beginning, 


‘ Have pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive ! 
Let a repenting rebel live.’— 


He repeated it evidently under great de- 
pression, till he came to these words— 


‘Though sudden vengeance seize my 
breath.’ 


The poor lad here paused—he could go 
no farther—he burst into tears. The whole 
school sympathized with him, and were 
evidently deeply affected. We know who 
has said, * A broken and contrite heart, 0 
God, thou wilt not despise.’ ” 


Sierra Leone.—* There is work, more 
than enough, for two chaplains in this colo- 
ny. Additional help is much wanted.” 


‘“‘ After dinner we walked to Hogbrook, 
a large settlement of recaptured Negroes, 
now called Kegent’s Town. The road 
thither is very hilly ; chiefly on a descent 
from Leicester Mountain. In places here 
and there, the wood has been cleared ; and 
a good deal of wood has been cut down 
near the town. A large brook flows through 
the valley. It is about two miles beyond 
the Christian Institution; and is said to 
contain 12 or 1300 inhabitants. New com: 
ers from recaptured ships daily arrive, and 
the huts are completely crowded—ten and 
twelve frequently in a small hut, a few yards 
square. Mr. Hirst is the superintendent. 


‘‘There is a substantial stone church 
nearly finished, waiting for a minister. 
What situation could be more interesting 
to a mind filled with the love of Christ -— 
1500 souls brought out of the midst of the 
heathen—gathered together by the prov 
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dence of God—delivered from sias ery—all 
things prepared for their receiving Chris- 
tian instruction, and they willing to hear! 
My mind was deeply impressed by the situ- 
ation of these men, Mucn has been done 
gor them, They are maintained by Gov- 
ernment till they reap the first crop of 
what they may have sown. There is a 
hospital for the sick men, and another for 
the sick yomen. But there is much yet to 
be done for their spiritual necessities. 


“Mr. Butscher has happily got a pious 
man, Richard Naloe, the head carpenter, 
who takes the general care of the boys.— 
Richard is one fruit of the Society’s la- 
hours. In distress of mind about his 
worldly concerns, Richard went to Bro- 
ther Wenzel, who advised him to pray to 
God, and to lay his troubles before Him. 
This advice was blessed to the good of his 
soul. I have been very much pleased with 
ail that Lhave seeninthis man. He seems 
anxious to do good to the boys, and they 
respect and attend to bim.” 


‘‘Large parties of recaptured Negro 
women passed the settlement, on their 
way to Regent’s ‘Town, another ship hav- 
ing been captured. They had alla blanket 
and suitable clothing furnished to them by 
Government ; and were, in general, good- 
looking women.” 


‘It appears desirable to build a tempo- 
rary place of worship (at Leicester Moun- 
tain.) The presept room is far too small 
for the family now here; and when the 
girls come, it will be quite impossible that 
all should meet in family worship together. 


The boys will soon learn to sing at family 
prayers.” 


“The Governor strongly expressed his 
wish for the religious instruction of Re- 
gent’s Town. He proposed that I should, 
on the following Sunday, give notice of my 
intention to preach a sermon, preparatory 
to the formation of a Bible Society. 


“Mr. Wenzel went to Kissey Town, 
which lies about three miles east from 
Free Town, and was much pleased with 
the prospect of usefulness there, There 
are four places, all near together, of which 
he will have the spiritual charge ; and the 
Governor wishes him to take some cbil- 
dren, whom the Government will maintain.” 


“Other boys are learning different 
trades. ‘hey are clothed and fed by the 
Society, and may be recalled at any time. 
Six have been with a mason, who is just 
dead ; {wo with a shoemaker in Free 
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Town; one with a bakerin Free Town; 
one with a carpenter in Free Town; three 
with the masier carpenter at the settle- 
ment; and three are learning to make 
clothes. Every boy is more or less a far- 
mer.” 


“Two of the boys in the hospital be- 
longing to the Institution, died this day, 
victims to that pernicious traffic which tore 
them from their homes. They were both 
insensible ; and, having recently arrived, 
were unable to understand English. Poor 
fellows !—just brought within the sound of 
salvation, and their ears closed before they 
could hear it! May our diligence be quick- 
ened to teach those who yet remain!” 


f 
“I went to Yongroo Pomoh. Talked 
with the children at family worship. It is 
pleasant to see the children of another na- 
tion, the Bulloms, as well as the Susoos, 
bringing up in the nurture aud admenition of 
toe Lord.” 


“ff went this morning (May 2) to Cu- 
mim. Every house seems to have a repre- 
sentative of the evil spirit, in some way or 
other. At one we saw two pots. They 
said, one contained a pomul or spirit : 
‘Where ?’—they pointed out a small round 
stone in it. We tried to persuade them 
to throw it away, but in vain. We taiked 
a good deal with a man who had a gregree 
about his neck, till he was so ashamed 
that he took it off; but he would not throw 
it away. One woman said, ‘What you 
write book (meaning letter) for?) We re- 
plied, ‘ We tell a triend, at a distance, 
what we think or want by that; but we 
do not do it to protect us from danger. 
God only can do that. We pray to God 
for that. You see God take care of White 
Man, without gregrees.” 


**So far this” (a palaver meeting at 
Yongroo, May 4) * would have been a very 
satisfactory meeting ; but one unlucky fel- 
low put it into their heads to ask for rum 5 
and another entertaining the same wish, 
they asked us for some. ,We told them, 
‘Qh no! we can never do that: rum spoils 
the head—we want to teach you good 
things.” They said, ‘We want something, 
to pay us for the trouble of coming to hear 
all this.” We said, *‘ We should do bad to 
give you rum—that no good at all—we 
can never do that.” Brother Nylander 
said, ‘You make me ashamed of my Bul- 
lom people, before White Man, my stran- 

er.” They then seemed sorry that they 
had asked for rum: but every interview 
shews the carnal mind in full vigour among 
Bulloms, as well as Susoos. But we will, 
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God helping us, teach them higher and 
better things.” 


** About seventy people were collected 
{at Yongroo,) building ahut, which was 
to protect the town. Some called it a 
gregree hut. The king said it was ‘me- 
dicine for the town? 1 said, ‘I suppose 
devil’s house :’ he said, ‘ Yes;’ but it ap- 
peared much better than the usual devil’s 
houses; and we learned afterward that it 
was a place in which to put a stone, on 
the death of any one; so that it may be 
rather called their House of Spirits.— 
There were many women, the upper part 
of whose faces and legs were painted blue. 
Some of the people were beating tortoise- 
shells, and others drums, by way of music. 
Others were bowing in a solemn way be- 
fore the house—thus honouring, if not wor- 
shipping, the spirits of the dead. The old 
witch-woman, whose office it is to point 
Out any persons suspected of witchcraft, 
was there : she had a cutlass in one hand, 
and a stick inthe other. My heart sunk 
within me at the sight of so much super- 
stition and folly. 1 felt mingled shame and 
compassion, to see the degradation of these 
poor half-naked heathens. We had no in- 
terpreter to talk with them.” 


‘There are here (at Macinjia) two or 
three devil’s houses; one of which stran- 
gers are not permitted to see. They be- 
lieve, as they say, thatif you strike a par- 
ticular part in that hose, when any one 
has injured you, and then run away, the 
blow will kill him, to whatever place he 
may have gone.” 


**May 12, 1816. Sunday.—I preached 
a sermon this morning, preparatory to the 
formation of an Auxiliary Bible Society for 
Sterra Leone and the other British settle- 
ments on the Western Coast of Africa. 
The Governor requested that all the other 
Places of worship might be shut up, from 
ten till twelve. We had the service in the 
court room, over the gaol, where it will 
now be constantly kept, till the church is 
built. Itis a large room, and I was pleas- 
ed to see it full’ Mr. Davies said it was 
the largest congregation he had seen in 
Africa. They were very attentive whilst 
I preached trom Matt. xxii. 29: Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures. L endeavoured 
to shew the evils arising from ignorance of 
ihe Scriptures; the advantages of being 
acquamted with them; the duty to help 
in diffusing them. 


‘May 16.—This day the meeting was 
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held for the formation of the Society. The 
Governor took the chair; and having in- 
troduced the subject in a very appropriate 
manner, was followed by the Chief Justice, 
myself, Mr. K. Macaulay, Mr. Stormonth, 
Dr. Bishop, the king’s advocate, the Rey, 
Messrs. Davies, Renner, Butscher, and 
Nylander, Major Mackenzie, and Captein 
Rowe. It was a very interesting meeting, 
and lasted about two hours.” 


** Another slave vessel has been captur- 
ed and brought in, with about forty slaves, 
There were 300 or 400 on shore, not taken 
on board at the time of the capture. It is 
reported, that there are now very many 
slave vessels on the coast; some in the Rio 
Pongas, and some in the Rio Nunis’” An 
expedition leaves Sierra Leone to-morrow, 
for the purpose of capturing as many as 
possible. It is probable that this colony 
will soon be filled with recaptured Ne- 
groes. What a field for our labours !” 


‘*T said to one of the boys, ‘ Go, look at 
the clock; and tell me what time it is.’ 
He answered, ‘ Clock no walk.’ £ Do you 
wind itup?” I said. He replied, * No key 
live there.? This is a specimen of their 
lively habit of personifying every thing. 


‘‘] went to Mr. Davies’s girls’ schools. 
There were about 120 children ; nearly all 
recaptured Negro girls. Most of them 
knew their letters ; and some, who have 
been in only four months, can sew tolera- 
bly well. I was much, pleased with the 
state of this schoo}. The school-house was 
built by Government.” 


‘‘No cow-pox virus has ever reached 
the colony, so far as I can learn, in such a 
state, at least, as to succeed, Small-pox 
inoculation is pretty generally practised. 


‘‘The Governor, to whom I mentioned 
our exertions in India, said, * You will do 
more here in afew months, than you will 
do in India for many years. The caste 
prevents them from listening to you there. 
Here are 10,000 longing to be instructed. 
I was struck with the complete answer, 
furnished by this remark, to some com- 
parisons, that have been made at home, 
unfavourable to our attempts in Africa. 


“In the evening, 1 had some conversa 
tion with Richard Naloe. I said, * Rich: 
ard! great bookmen, in Engtand, say | 
is of no use to send Mr. Wenzel and Mr. 
Butscher to teach you Black People.— 
What say you” He replied, ‘No, Mas- 
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sa, no! Me live in the country, and no 
saby God [knew nothing of God]—me go 
to Rio Pongas—me live a year with Mr. 
Wenzel—me saby little of God —I con- 
tinued, * You do think it, then, of some use 
to send White People to teach Black Men? 
He answered, ‘Yes, Massa! me walk on 
here in the dark, (pointing to the steps of 
the piazza)—me have no candle—me fall, 
me break my arm, or break my leg: but 
White Man put candle in my hand—me 
gee—me no fall—me walk down steps—me 
et home safe! Me not know much, but 
know little about God. Mr. Butscher 
speaks—and me glad to know more.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF POOR 
PIOUS CLERGYMEN. 


It is with much real interest that we re- 
mind our readers of this excellent though 
unobtrusive institution. Its necessity and 
objects are concisely unfolded in the follow- 
ing remarks of its Committee. 


“The faithful minister of the Gospel has 
much to do, and much to suffer. If his 
post is honourable, it is also difficult. He 
must expect many trials which are peculiar 
to his office, and, indeed, inseparable from 
it”? “His life must be a warfare, under 
any circumstances; but how much more 
50 when, besides his various difficulties as 
a minister, his feelings as a man are inces- 
santly agitated by the daily wants of a nu- 
merous family, without the means of sup- 
plying them—when the hours which he 
would devote to the improvement of his 
own mind and to the edification of his pa- 
rishioners, are embittered by the obtrusion 
of anxious concern how to avoid contracting 
new debts, or to discharge his existing obli- 
gations—when the anguish, with which the 
wants of a wife or children must affect a 
tender mind, follows him into his study, 
and eveninto his pulpit?” ‘* The objects 
of this Society, though two-fold, are insepa- 
rably united—to relieve distress, and pro- 
mote the cause of true religion—in other 
words, to facilitate the progress cf real 
piety in country parishes, by assisting, with 
pecumary aid, such truly serious, diligent, 
and useful Clergymen, as from the small- 
hess of their incomes are the subjects of 
discouragement and distress. By this, the 
Society liope to render the ministry of such 
useful Clergymen more respected, and 
thereby to further the progress of vital re- 
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ligion in our excellent Establishment in the 
distant parishes of the kingdom.” 


The receipts during the last year have 
been 1828/. 4s. 2d. The total, since its 
establishment in 1788, 31,133/. 17s. 


We proceed to give a few extracts from 
various leiters received by the Society dur- 
ing the last year. 


1.“*T take an early opportunity of in- 
forming you, that, to my unspeakable plea- 
sure, 1 have this evening been favoured 
with your exceedingly kind and very valua- 
ble letter. Many have been the times, 
when the Committee of your most excel- 
lent Society has removed from my mind a 
very heavy pressure. Our difficulties at 
the close of the preceding year had be- 
come exceedingly serious. My dear 
valuable, and laborious wife, and nine chil- 
dren, all wholly dependent upon me for 
support, witnessed the opening of the let- 
ter, and became acquainted with its 
valuable contents. Silent weeping, and I 
trust adoring gratitude, were the instant 
consequence! I hope this unexpected in- 
stance of such great Christian beneficence, 
so seasonably and so kindly bestowed, will 
never be forgotten by any of us. Oh, may 
it bind us in stronger bonds of love, to the 
cause, the cross, and the work of our all- 
gracious Lord !” 








2.**f am curate of a church called —~, 
where I have been officiating for the last 
three years; and [ trust my labours have 
not been in vain. My congregation, and 
the number of communicants, are much 
increased. There was no Sunday-school 
in the parish when I first entered upon this 
curacy ; now we have three, consisting of 
about 160 children, most of whom attend 
my ministry. I hope good is doing among 
us, though [ am sensible of my deficiency 
in zeal and knowledge. But ‘the sword of 
the Spirit,’ in the hand of the Spirit, is 
always victorious ; so that many are brought 
to feel and confess that ‘the Gospel is the 
power of God to salvatiop to every one that 
believeth.” I am very sorry to be under 
the necessity of applying for relief. I 
never received more than twenty pounds a 
year for serving , and I scarcely hope 
to receive as much this year, as the incum- 
bent is himself extremely poor. What to do, 
1 know not! I am not willing to leave the 
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poor affectionate people, and so many 
children, who are attached to me as a 
father. The Rev. knows me and my 
manner of life, and to him I beg leave to 
refer you.” 





oO 


5. * T have already been assisted by your 
Society, that I might not bring my gra- 
cious Master’s name into disrespect on my 
account; and 1} pray to him, and trust in 
him, that he will move the hearts «f the 
Committee again at this juncture with the 
same commiseration to me and mine. My 
only income this year is sixty pounds. I 
have always SEVEN in family to provide 
for, and an extra woman occasionally. 
There are a charity school and a Sunday 
school established in my parish ; both of 
which are superintended by myself —1 hope 
my heavenly Father will cause all things 
to work together for my good, ana all will 
be well at the last.” 


4. “My family consists of six persons, 
viz. myself, wife, three children, and a ser- 
vant; for all whom I have to provide My 
regular annual income is from 90 to 92/. I 
have begun a monthly Sunday evening lec- 
ture, for which I have received 12/. from 
my congregation; and I receive nothing 
from any other source whatever My wife 
hes been unwell for the last twelve menths ; 
and whether she willever be restored to 
health, God only knows. We are in his 
hands, and are too ready to repine at bis 
dispensations ; but hereafter, if not now, 
we shall see that he has ordered all things 
well. ‘The thought of there being at the 
rivht hand of God a prevalent Intercessor, 
who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, is an indescribable source of 
consolation, At this moment I have only 
about one pound in my house, which I 
must pay this day; and I have little or 
none to receive till June. Thus circum. 
stanced, dear Sir, | humbly request you will 
present my case to the Society ; and shouid 
any thing be granted for the relief of my- 
self and famiiv, it would be the means of 
wiping away our tears; of pouring the 
balm of consoiatjon into) my drooping 
spirits; and enabling us, with renewed 
vigour, to prosecute the important work 
we have in hand.” 


5.“ When I recollect your worthy insti- 
tution is carrying on the work of Heaven, 
where ‘charity never faileth,’ I take the 
iberty of laying my case before you. My 
circumstances are greatly perplexed, al- 
tougp my salary for the three churches, 
aad seheo!, amounts to nearly 1007. per 
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annum. My little family are more and 
more expensive, as they grow up. It 
pleased the Lord to visit me with the rod 
of correction this last winter ; but, blessed 
be his Name, ‘he has not given me over 
unto deaih” My wife, and seven little 
ones, were dreadfully visited with the 
hoopingcough, when considerable medical 
expense was incurred, Immediately atier 
followed the loss of my cow, just ready to 
calve; and Ihave it net in ny p wer . 
spare so much as ten shillings toward the 
buying of another! Thus, numercus are 
the difficulues I meet with in my Passage 
through life; and were it not that a gra- 
cious Providence ofien interferes in my 
behalf, they would be insurmountable.” ~ 


6 } know not what apology I can make 
for my continued peutioning of your wor- 
thy Society, except the continued peverty 
of myself and family, which, of a truth, is 
very distressed, though we have been 
repeatedly and bountifully relieved. My 
feat, as a minister, of bringing a reproach 
on the blessed Gospel, which 1 endeavour 
to preach and adorn, for want ot being able 
to fulfil my engagements—and my feelings 
also as a husband and a father, put me to 
the arducus task.........The total in- 
come 1 receive for the service of three 
churches, is 65/. per annum. The total 
income | derived Jast year, from other 
sources (merely providential,) was about 
60/. We have now only nine children; 
one of whom is in London, at a public 
school, Live of our eldest daughters are 
ready and anxious for situations ; but our ut- 
most efforts have failed hitherto to get 
them suitable ones, consequently there are 
eight dependent on us for support. My 
wile has been very ill indeed, since Christ- 
mas last, with a nervous fever. Her afilic- 
tions add much to cur expenses. We have 
itiness often in the family. It is painful to 
add, that we canivt possibly avoid con- 
tracting debts, and cannot possibly pay our 
creditors, though our debts are frequently 
demanded of us. Our circumstances ae 
very distressing indeed at this time, ard 
whatever the Committee may be pleased 
tu send to us, under our present difficulty, 
shall be acknowledged with gratitude and 
sincere thanks.” 


~. TL received vour kind letter, including 
a Bank Post-bill, value ——, for which I 
beg leave to return the gentlemen of the 
Committee my most sincere acknow- 


ledgments, begging that the Lord may 
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reward them. $! would nat have applied 
} : } « : aq § 
had Inct been really in want, having awe 
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and e1cHt children, with a certain annual 
‘ncome of only 70d. A few days ago I did 
not know what to do for money to pay 
what 1 owed; but the Lord, who hitherto 
has never forsaken me, supplied my present 
want by your seasonable relief. May I 
never be insensible of his goodness !” 


3 «Your letter of the 9th instant, with 
a Bank Post-bill for —— safely arrived — 
My heart overflows with joy and gratitude 
to Aimghty God, that such a society as 
that to which you are secretary, should ex- 
jst; and that such an humble labourer in 
Chiist’s vineyard as myself should have 
been thought worthy of rehef to such a 
liberal extent. Nor canI express the feel- 
ings of my heart upon the occasion of your 
letter. I can only say, that my prayers 
will never cease for the prosperity of * the 
Society for the Relief of Poor Pious Cler- 
gy, You will please to express my un- 
feigned gratitude to the gentlemen of the 
Committee. They will rejoice to hear, 
that the two churches which I serve, 
where, in times past, seldom more than a 
dozen or twenty have attended at each, 
now often contain, the one 800, and the 
other 400 persons. And, im a_ parish 
where every vice and iniquity prevailed, I 
have established schools; and last Sabbath 
I catechised 300 children. I pray earnest- 
ly, that we may allstrive diligently to pro- 
mote the glory of God, the honour of our 
Saviour, the present and eternal welfare of 
our fellow-sinners, It is a suurce of ex- 
treme griefto me, that 1 am_ not able, by 
my own means, to distribute Bibles, Prayer- 
bo ks, and tracts, for which I have daily 
applications.” 


9. “By the extreme pressure of the 
times, lam compelled to repeat my ap- 
plication to the Society, and to solicit their 
benevolent assistance. I need not inform 
them that my income is too inadequate to 
support my family, as J have awife and 
NINE Children, and a curacy of fifty pounds 
per annum. Were it not for necessitous 
circumstances, I would not trouble the So- 
ciety, for I feel the import of the expres- 
sion, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ However, as things are, I desire 
to praise God for such a truly Christian 
society, to which the faithful ministers of 
the word can relate their tale of wo and 
misery, when depressed by pinching pover- 
ty, and bowed down with urgent wants : 
aid where they generally tind friends to 
alleviate their distresses. and relieve their 
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pressing necessities. I can testify from 
grateful experience, that I have several 
times been extricated from my difficulties, 
and my gloomy prospects have been dissi- 
pated, by the beneficent and charitable 
aids ef the society.” 


10. “ While preparing for orders, I left 
my aged mother with a poor relation, 
promising to return, as I was able, the 
money he should expend im providing for 
her maintenance. Having had, since my 
entering the ministry, to discharge the 
debt which had been thus contracted, and 
other unavoidabe expenses, and my sti- 
pend being only siaty guineas per annum, I 
have been kept very poor. My dear Sa- 
viour had not where to lay his head The 
place which my circumstances have enabled 
me to procure for my residence, is the par- 
lour of a small cottage, which I take year- 
ly. It is the only room we have. The 
road to it leads through the house, occu- 
pied by two old people. The bed on which 
I sleep, which is the only one we have, is 
an old chaff bed, which my dear mother 
preserved, while I was absent, and on 
which she then slept. My aged parent 
sleeps on one similar (an old chaff one,) 
which we borrowed of the people under 
whose roof we dwell. Nearly all other 
necessaries we borrow of the old people. 
When my poor mother washes for us, she 
sitsto doit. <A little help would be most 
seasonable and acceptable, as it would ena- 
ble us to purchase many necessary things.” 


RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Ebene 
zer Hende:son, dated Bible Society’s 
House, St. Petersburg, June 8, 1817. 


“Yesterday was celebrated the Fourth 
Anniversary of the Russian Bible Society. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, and the inconvenient situation 
of the Taurian Palace (in one of the mag- 
nificent halls of which the meeting was 
beld,) it was computed to have been near- 
ly three times more numerously attended 
than it was last year. Many ofthe most 
distinguished personages, both in church 
and state, honoured the meeting with 
their presence. I was peculiarly struck 
with the sight of a group of graduated 
monks and professors, from the Newsky 
Monastery, and of a number of military 
officers, bigh in rank, who appeared in 
another direction, Represeutatives of most 


of the nations for whom we are preparing 
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editions of the sacred Scriptures—such as 
Russians, Armenians, Georgians, Greeks, 
Moldavians, Finns, Poles, Esthonians, Li- 
vonians, Germans, and French—were as- 
sembled to take part in the ceremony, and 
listen to the interesting details of the pub- 
lication of the word of God in their res- 
pective languages. Among others, I ob- 
served two learned Russians, who have 
spent fifieen years in the academy tn Pe- 
kin, and are masters of the Chinese and 
Mandshur languages.” 


«© You will recollect the very impertant 
resolution passed at the second meeting of 
the Committee of the Russian Bible Soci- 
ety, purporting that they should not con- 
sider themselves to have attained the ob- 
ject of their institution, till they had pro- 
vided with a Bible every family, and, if 
possible, every individual in the Russian 
empire. Witb what ardour they are push- 
ing forward to the attainment of this ob- 
ject, and accelerating the complete re- 
demption of their pledge, will be seen, 
when it is stated, that, from the establish- 
ment of the Society to the present time, 
its Committee have either published, or 
are engaged in publishing, no fewer than 
forty-three editions of the sacred Scriptures, 
in seventeen different languages, forming a 
grand total of 196,400 copies. In the 
course of 1816, the Committee have com- 
pleted 


Slavonian Bibles . . . . . . 10,000 
Ditto New Testauwents . . 10,000 
Finnish Bibles. . . . . . =. 5,000 


French Bibles ens a s Oe 
And Samogitian New Testaments . 5,000 


“And, at present, the printing of the 
following editions is cither continued, or 
has been begun, in 1817. 
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Greek Bibles . « . =e os 
Ditto New Testaments . , . . Mn 
Georgian New Testaments . . . 2,600 
Moldavian Bibles . . . |, , 5.000 
Ditto New Testaments | 


German Catholic ditto , . ‘ aa 
Lettonian New Testaments . , . 5, 000 
Dorpatian Esthonian ditto — 5.000 


Tartar New Testaments » + « 2,000 
Gospel of St. Luke (extra copies) . 2,009 
Psalms . 2. . «© «©. w . , 2000 
And Calmuc Gospel . . . . , 2 100 


a The number of Bibles and Testaments 
issued in the course of the year amounts to 
19.431 copies, which is only about 500 co. 
pies fewer than were issued the three 
former years put together. ‘The expendi. 
tures are nearly in the same proportion. — 
During the three years, 1813, 1814, and 
1815, the expenditure amounted to 297,642 
rubles, 47 copecs ; in 1816, alone, 227,770 
rubles, 73 copecs. 


“ Besides the above, preparations are 
making for stereotype editions of the 


‘Scriptures in five different languages : 


they are in a course of translation into ‘he 
common Russian, Zartar, and Carelian \an- 
guages; and measures are adopting for 
procuring translations into Turkish Arme- 
nian and Burat Mongolian.” 


Mr. Henderson adds, in a Postscript, 
that application has lately been made by 
the Missionaries at Astrachan for copies 
ofthe Sanscrit Scriptures (printed at Se- 
rampore.) for the use of Brahmins, and 
other Indians, resident in that city, who, on 
examining certain specimens, desired to be 
furnished with copies. A letter, written 
in Hebrew, and signed by sx R .bbies, has 
also been received, requesting Hebrew b 
bles for about nine hundred Jewish fami- 
lies, resident in the Kumack Country, on 


Slavonian Bibles . . . 20,000 the western shore of the Caspian. “ Here,” 
Ditto New Testaments . . 5,009 observes Mr. Henderson, “is a fresh ope: 
Armenian Bibles . . . . . . 5,000 ing for the Hebrew Testament now print: 
Ditto New Testaments . . . 3,000 ing in London.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Jue last month has produced scarcely any 
event, either foreign or domestic, of much 
interest or iniportance., 

In India, the fortress of Hattrass, occupi- 
ed by one of the refractory native chiefs, 
lias been captured, without the icss of 


a single man. On the 2d of March the 
whole of our mortar batteries opened on 
the fort, and about sun-set the magazine 
of the enemy blew up.—The chief ()Y 
aram) attempted after dark to make 
escape, at the head of his cavairy. 
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this he suceeeded; but our troops, in 
consequence, immediately entered the fort 
with scarcely any opposition from the re- 
mainder of the garmson. The sull strong- 
er fortress of Bhurtpore is expected to be 
next proceeded against. But it is not 
meicly the subjugation of a few petty Ra- 
iatis Which appears to engage the attention 
of the British Government in India. The 
assis:ance afforded to the Pindarnes in 
their date predatory incursion by Scindiah, 
the most form-dable of the Mahratta pow- 
ers, has sufficiently disclosed his hostile in- 
tentions. Sound policy therefore seems to 
de-nand that his plans should be anticipat- 
ed, and crushed betore they attain full con- 


sistency. 


An arrangement has been made, in 
France, for the progressive restoration to 
active service of that numerous and for- 
midable body of men, the half-pay officers 
of the late armies. A certain number of 
them are in future to be attached to the 
regular army, and one half of the commis- 
sions which fall vacant are to be distributed 
among them. This measure, together with 
the further reduction which has been re- 
quested of the troops under the command 
of the duke of Wellington, either bespeaks 
acousiderable degree of confidence in the 
French government with respect to its own 
stability and power, or intimates that its 
counsels are conducted by men not over- 
zealous for the permanent duration of the 
present order of things. 


The ecclesiastical affairs of France, 
which have been for a considerable time un- 
der discussion, appear now to be finally ar- 
ranged. An envoy trom the pope has arriv- 
ed at Paris, with no less than three cardi- 
nals’ hats for as many French prelates. ‘The 
Concordat also isexpected every day. It is 
in substance much the same as that con- 
cluded with Franeis I. three hundred years 
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ago. The propositions in it are—1, That 
the power of the pupe relates only to spi- 
ritual, and not to temporal matters ;—2. 
That the authority of the pope is subordi- 
nate to a general council ;—3 That ip 
in France it ts limited by the canons, cus. 
toms, and constitution ofthe Gallican king- 
dom and church;—4. That in matters of 
faith the judgment of the pope is not infal- 
lible. 


The contests in Spanish and Portuguese 
America still continue to furnish matter 
for report and speculation; but the ac- 
counts received from the hostile parties 
are so confused and contradictory, that it is 
impossible to ascertain with certainty the 
real state of things, till the arrival of more 
full and authentic intelligence. 


Two public meetings have been held in 
London, for the purpose of discussing the 
merits of Mr. Owen’s plan for the relief of 
the distressed poor, and the ultimate ex- 
tinction of pauperism and its attendant 
evils. A popular assembly was certainly 
not a very fit arena for such a discussion ; 
nor can it be a subject of surprise that on 
both these occasions the introduction of 
party politics, and other irrelevant matters, 
rendered the assembly a scene of tumult 
and confusion. Mr. Owen’s pian has cer- 
tainly gained no popularity by the result oj 
these appeals to the public mind. We for- 
bear, at present, to enter into the details ot 
his ill-advised and impracticable scheme, 
as we shall shortly have an opportunity of 
devoting a paper expressly to the subject. 
In the mean time, however, we cannot 
avoid remarking, that, in his own mind at 
least, his scheme seems to involve the en- 
tire rejection of Christianity, which he has 
not scrupled to stigmatize, in common with 
the faise religions which have prevailed in 
the world, as the fruitful source of most of 
the evils which have afflicted humanity 


KCCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Kev. George P Norris, East Anstey R. 
Devon, vice Lewis, resigned. 

Rev Jolin H. Kandoiph, Burton Coggles 
R. co, Lincoln. a 

Kev Henry Green,M.A.AIl Sts V. Bristol. 

Rev. Samuel Browne, Halling V. Kent. 
eV James Marston, Longden upon 
ly Salop, vice theJlate Bishop Watson. 
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Rev. Noel Thomas Ellison, M.A. What- 
ton R_ co. Northumberland. 

Kev. G. Carter, Lakenham and Trowse 
Newton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. William Robinson, Wishaw R. co, 
Warwick. 

Rev George Barnes, Grimston Botolph 
R. Norfolk. 
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Rev. John Wilcox, Little Stunham R. 


Suffolk. 

Rev. Robert Clifton, Matson R. co. Glou- 
cester. 

Rev, Thomas Hatch, Walton upon 


Thames V. Surrey. 


Rev. E. Norton, M A 


Blythborough 


and Walberswick Perpetual Curacies, co. 


Suffoik. 
Rev. W. W. Mutlow, Brockthorp V. co. 
Gloucester, vice Clifion, resigned 


Rev. Philip Le Geyt, Marden V. Kent, 


vice Sutton, resigned. 

Rev. Charles Sandby, Honeychurch K. 
Devon. 

Rev G. Day, B.A. Sprowston and Pium- 
stead Magna Perpetual Curacies, Norfolk. 


Rev. James Stanier Clarke, Petworth R. 


Sussex 


Kev. Edward Thurlow, LL. B. Sound 


R. Norfolk. 


Hon and Rev. H. Erskine, Loddington 


R. co. Northampton. 


Rev. Thomas Cox, Coleridge V. Devon. 
Rev. James Slade, a Prebcendzi Stall in 


Chester Cathedral. 


Rev. John Carr, M. A. Hatfield Broad 


Oak V. Essex, wice Dealtry, Resigned. 


Rev. James logram, B. D. Rotherficld 


Grays R.co. Oxford. 


Rev. William Wray Maunsell, Vicargen- 
eral of Limerick, ofce Radcliffe, appointed 


Vicar-general of Ireland. 


Rev. John H. Browne, Crownthorpe R. 


Norfolk. 
Rev. 
Wilts. 


William Workman, 


Rev. E. J. Beckwith, M. A. Tillingham 


R. Essex, vice Bennett, dec. 


Rev. H J Knapp, Minor Canon of St, 


Paul’s Cathedral, vice Bennett, dec. 
Rev. Thomas Heckford, M. A. 


vies dec, 


ANSWERS 


59; F.; and Senex; will appear. 


Estrop R. 


Oifficial 
to the Rev. Archdeacon of Elv, wee Da- 
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Kev. T. Mears, M. A. All Saints 2. 
Southampton, 

Rev. T. Hunt, Wentnor R. Shropshire, 
vice Pett, resigned 

Rev. Joseph Gilbanks, Lamplugh R. 
Cumberland, vice Dickenson, dec. 

Kev, William Hepworth, jun.B A. S¢. 
Matthew’s R. Island of New Providence. 

Rev James Speare, M. A. Elmset R, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Young, Fonthill Bishop R, 
Wilts. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Parry, M. A. South 
Muskham R, Notts. 

Rev. Samuel Kilderbee, Easton R Suf. 
folk 

Rev John Short Hewett,M. A. Rother. 
hithe R. Surrey. 

Rev Roger Carus Wilson, B. A. Preston 
Y.co. Lancaster. 

Rev. William H. Clark, Cold Higham 
R. co. Northampton. 

Rev George Strong, M.A. Lansannan 
R co. Denbigh. 

Rev. Dr. Rr. Randolph, St. Paul’s R. 
Covent Garden. 

Rev. W J. Mansel, M. A. Hethe R. 
Oxon. 

Rev William Stephen Gilly, B.A. North 
Fambridge R. Essex. 

Rev G. F, Tavel, M.A. Campsey Ash 
R Suffolk. 

Rev. Thomas Oldfield Bartlett, Swanage 
R. Isle of Purbeck. 

Rev. C. H Paynter, Lower St. Columb 
and Cranstock Perpetual Cures, Cornwall. 

Rev. Samuel White, D. D. one of the 
Domestic Chaplains of Lord Combermere. 


DISPENSATIONS. 
Rev. William Vaux, M. A. Sutton Wal- 
dron R. with Critchell R Dorset 
Rev. Robert Wright, to hold Ovington 
R. with Itchin Abbas, Hants 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Consranct READER; Thoughts on the Effecis of Prejudices ; Unit; Sevii a 


M. ; are under consideration, 


A ConsrTanr READER AND SINCERE WeELi-wisuEr sliould blame our correspo' 
dents, rather than us, that no answer has appeared relative to the inquiry inserted ca 
our Number for January last, p. 24, as tothe propriety of Episcopalians conforming 
in Scotland to the National Church, 





